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Keep ewes healthy, lambing more easily! 











step up your chances of a bigger lamb crop 
with range pellets containing 


AJREOMYCIN’ 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION FEATURE: 


The Pendleton Woolen Mills, 
loyal friends of wool growers, 
are providing one of the big 
attractions of the 94th conven- 
tion of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association at Portland 
this coming January. They have 
planned specially guided tours 
through their mills for all con- 
vention guests. Here, wool grow- 
ers will watch all the processes 
which turn the raw product into 
the beautiful all-wool garments 
for which Pendleton is famous. 

For an outline of what these 
tours promiSe you, turn to page 
16. 

Meantime, we suggest you fill 
and send in the reservation blank 
on this page to the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce, so you will 
be assured of the hotel accommo- 
dations you desire. 


LIBYAN VISITORS: 


It is not often that visitors 
to our country are interested 
only in our desert lands. Such 
was the case with the group of 
11 Libyan sheiks who recently 
came to our country for the sole 
purpose of studying the way we 
handle sheep on arid lands. Sec- 
tions of Wyoming and Nevada were 
selected for the Libyans' visit. 
The Bureau of Land Management 
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“The food’ll never taste any good without 
sagebrush smoke and ashes.” 
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conducted their tour which was 
sponsored by the International 
Cooperation Administration Op- 
erations Mission to Libya. Page 
6. 


ANOTHER TYPE OF VIRUS ABORTION: 


Outbreaks of vibriosis have 
caused very serious financial 
losses to sheepmen in various 
areas and at various times in the 
past. Considerable research is 
now under way to locate its 
cause. The study has also in- 
cluded abortions caused by a 
virus not recognized previously 
in this country. Dr. Hadleigh 
Marsh of the Montana Veterinary 
Research Laboratory states that 
extensive studies have been made 
in Scotland of this type of abor- 
tion, which is similar to vibri- 
osis, and an effective vaccine 


developed. If this infection is 


Plan Ahead — Make 


Reservations Now 


Fill out this blank 
and send to: 


Convention Bureau 

Portland Chamber of Commerce 
824 S. W. 5th Avenue 

Portland 4, Oregon 


found to be present in this coun- 
try to any considerable extent, 
the vaccine will probably be 
made available. Page 9. 


SUCCESSFUL USE OF AUREOMYCIN: 


C. K. Ward, an Idaho lamb 
feeder, figures that an expendi- 
ture of $272 inantibiotic Aureo- 
mycin chlortetracycline saved 
him around $1,000 worth of lambs 
in his feedlots last year. Page 
2. 


MISS NORTH'S GOOD-BY: 


Miss Mary North, director of 
the National Make It Yourself 
With Wool contest for the Wool 
Bureau, has announced her forth-= 
coming marriage toA. J. McBride, 
prominent sheepman of Adelaide, 
Australia, and poignantly bids 
her many friends in the sheep 
industry "Good=-by." Page 14. 





Please reserve the following accommodations for the National Wool Growers 
Association convention in Portland, Oregon, January 26-29, 1959: 


First Choice Hotel: 





Second Choice Hotel: 
































I prefer: single double twin suite 
Arrival: January , 1959 A.M. P.M. 
Departure: January , 1959 A.M. P.M. 
Name 
Address 
HOTELS AVAILABLE: 
Single Double Twin Suite 
Multnomah Hotel (headquarters)........ $8-9 $9-12 $12-16 $25 
je Es) Se aed Se ecreee a 8-9 9-12 12-16 ba 
Congress Teter oj ee. .. 6-8 7-9 9-12 * 
Imperial Hotel (reserved for 
Oregon delegation) -........0...000000000.... 6-7 7-10 8-12 a 


*Suites available at varied rates. 
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Doesn’t it look delicious, 
picture? Truly 


board—for Thanksgiving or for any other occasion. 


everyone should be delighted to gather 


that stuffed boned leg of lamb that centers our cover 


around this festive 


For information on how to 


prepare this tempting lamb dish with a different type of dressing, turn to page 
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testing of purebred 
sheep sires and beef cattle for econom- 
ically favorable characteristics which 
are transmitted to offspring will be con- 
tinued at Utah State University this 


Performance 


year. 

Under a _ special project, financed 
largely by a grant from Kennecott Cop- 
per Corp., the Utah Agricultural 
Experiment Station will conduct per- 
formance tests on as many as 50 pure- 
bred bulls and a slightly greater number 
of purebred ram lambs. Tests will de- 
termine such factors as rate of gain, 
efficiency in converting feed to meat, 
economy of gain and, in the case of 
rams, clean wool production. 

Doyle J. Matthews, assistant profes- 
sor of animal husbandry, is in charge 
of this year’s testing. He said any pro- 
ducer of purebred, registered livestock 
may enter animals for testing. The in- 
dividual producer pays a fee to help 
defray costs of feeding during the test 
period, which will run through April. 

“Many economic characteristics of 
livestock are not discernible by looking 
at the animal, yet we know they are 
heritable,” he said. 

The studies are designed to provide 
accurate information on characteristics 
that will produce a more desirable and 
profitable offspring. 

In unique experiments, a Brigham 
Young University researcher, Dr. How- 
ard Stutz, has successfully taken hardy, 
mountain-top grasses and crossed them 
with less hardy, but more succulent 
meadow grasses, to produce a hybrid 
grass, which not only has the hardy 
and succulent characteristics of both 
“parent” grasses, but is able to repro- 
duce. The latter accomplishment is 
exceptional, to say the least, since most 
hybrids in nature are unable to repro- 
duce. 

In 1957, Dr. Stutz crossed Agropyron 
trachycaulum (slender wheatgrass from 
mountain slopes) with Hordeum nodo- 
sum (wet meadow grass) to “create” 
one new strain, and crossed Agropyron 
trachycaulum with Sitanion hystrix (a 
desert grass) to produce another. 

Dr. Stutz reports many more new 
grasses are presently in the reproduc- 
tion stage. 
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Two Duchesne County, Utah, farmers 
who planted the controversial sorghum 
alum grass this year report it is favor- 
able to drought conditions but will not 
equal corn for silage. 

The farmers are Bruce Hartman, 
Altamont, and Austin Brokaw, Myton. 
They filed their report with Lloyd 
Smith, Duchesne County agricultural 
agent. 

Mr. Smith said farmers, in general, 
are apparently confused about the grass 
since there are so many conflicting 
statements concerning it. 

Some published information concern- 
ing the grass has been very lavish in 
its praise; other material indicates the 
grass could become a serious weed pest, 
since it is a hybrid cross between 
sorghum and Johnson grass, a noxious 
weed. 

The 1958 Yearbook of Agriculture 
entitled Land, was officially released 
September 28. The yearbook, an official 
Congressional document, is available for 
distribution to the public through in- 
dividual United States Senators and 
Congressmen, who have been given a 
limited number of copies for distribu- 
tion. 

Copies may also be purchased at $2.25 
each from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. The United States 
Department of Agriculture has no 
copies for general distribution. 

Farmers can get highest gains per 
acre by grazing sheep on wheat pas- 
ture, according to results of tests con- 
ducted by the Arkansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Tests conducted last year showed 
wheat gave highest gains per acre, even 
though daily gain was .07 pounds less 
than that produced on oats. Tests also 
disclosed sheep were able to graze 377 
days more on barley than on oats, but 
that oats gave .14 pound greater gain 
per day and produced 73 pounds more 
lamb per acre. It was also discovered 
that oats are more palatable than 
wheat, and wheat more palatable than 
barley. 

Further tests to provide more defi- 
nite conclusions are planned for this 
fall by the Arkansas Station. 











THE 
HAMPSHIRE 


Sure I’m In Demand .. . 
| Produce More Pounds of 
Lamb Per Ewe. 


Breeder’s List and Information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
Stuart, lowa 





For Agriculture and Industry 
SUPERIOR, because of...revolutionary 
washing process, modern formulas 
and facilities, personal attention. 


Shows which ewes bred & when; 
checks ram's potency. Saves time, 
money, space. Durable, Jourgensen 
make. Holds grease crayon, red, 
black, green; hard (summer) or soft 
(winter). Harness $3.75; crayons 
each 50¢ 


SEE VOUR DEALER or send 
check with order, including postage. 
CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO. |: 


151 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 














FOR SALE 
A Limited Number of 


Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 


* Will Do the Work of 
Two Ranch Hands 

* Wonderful Pets for 
Children 

* Smart, Most Alert 
Dog Alive! 

$50.00 either sex — a 

bargain at any price] 












PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, Texas 














pe ee M.O. Enclosed. 























150 Choice Rams For Saie 


@ 40 RAMBOUILLETS 

(John K. Madsen & Christensen Breeding) 
@ 45 COLUMBIAS 

(Mark Bradford & Mark Hanson Breeding) 
@ 45 SUFFOLKS 

(Fred Coble & Allan Jenkins Breeding) 
@ 20 HAMPSHIRES 

(College of So. Utah & Larson Breeding) 


Also 50 head registered Suffolk ewes bred 
to lamb in February by Coble and Jenkins 
rams $35 

20 Registered Suffolk ram lambs $30 

20 Registered Suffolk ewe lambs $30 


Call Larry Memmott 
AXtel 5-2960 or EMpire 4-8983 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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MT. HAGGIN 


Continues Winning at Wool Shows! 


| “| 
Mt. Haggin shepherd John Hutchison, left, is 
pictured receiving the Grand Champion Trophy 
of the 1958 National Wool Show from show 
manager Russell Keetch, A Mt. Haggin Targhee 
fleece won the award. 


At the 1958 National Wool Show 
Mt. Haggin won: 


GRAND CHAMPION FLEECE 
CHAMPION COLUMBIA RAM FLEECE 
CHAMPION TARGHEE RAM FLEECE 
SECOND PRIZE—Columbia Ram Fleece 
THIRD PRIZE—Other Breed Ram Fleece 
THIRD PRIZE—12 Blood Range Fleece 
THIRD PRIZE—% Blood Range Fleece 
FOURTH PRIZE—Columbia Ewe Fleece 
FOURTH PRIZE—Targhee Ewe Fleece 


At the 1958 No. Montana State Fair 
Mt. Haggin won: 


GRAND CHAMPION FLEECE 

CHAMPION RAM FLEECE 

FIRST PRIZE—'2 Blood Targhee Ram Fleece 
FIRST PRIZE—*s Blood Columbia Ram Fleece 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCKh CO. 


H. E. FURGESON, D.V.M., Manager 


ANACONDA, MONTANA 








CUTTING 
CHUTE 


Farmers utilizing Production 
Credit Associations for borrowing 


Farmers throughout the country are 
apparently coming to rely more and 
more heavily upon local Production 
Credit Associations to meet. their 
mounting needs for short-term credit. 

This was the information 
recently by the Farm Credit Association 
in Washington, D. C. 

In dollars, this jump 
from $1.6 billion loaned by Production 
Credit Associations last year to a record 
$1.9 billion loaned during the fiscal year 
ended last June 30. 

Between January 1, 1957, and January 
1, 1958—the period for which latest 
comparisons are available non-real 
estate loans outstanding to farmers by 
all lenders increased nearly seven per- 
cent. During the same time, PCA loans 
jumped nearly 27 percent. 


released 


represents a 





“A Lifetime of 
Experience 
with Purebred 
Sheep and 
Cattle.” 


Lawson Howland | 


AUCTIONEER H 
Cambridge, Idaho Phone Clearwater 7-2342 | 











SHEEP 


12 and 14 FOOT 


FIVE MODELS WITH NEW CHASSIS 

ONE OR TWO BEDS - PATENT PENDING 
BUSINESS SINCE 1907 

—E. MADSEN & SONS Mfg. CO. 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 


W m. 


2,298 Livestock auction markets 
currently operate in the U. S. 


There are 2,298 livestock auction 
markets currently in operation within 
the 48 States, according to a report 
issued by the National Association of 
Livestock Auction Markets. 

Of this total, nearly one-third are 
found within four Mid-Western States 
and Texas. Iowa leads in total number 
with 186. It is followed by Texas with 
154, Kansas with 122, Nebraska with 
117 and Missouri with 107. 

During last year, these _ livestock 
auction markets sold some 34 million 
cattle and calves, 16.5 million hogs and 
six million sheep for consignors. This 
represents 53 percent of the livestock 
consigned to markets for sale. 

These livestock auction markets are 
now subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Packers and Stockyards Act as 
amended by Congress and approved by 
President Eisenhower on September 2, 
1958. 

A directory listing all of the markets 
may be obtained on request from the 
office of the National Association of 
Livestock Auction Markets, Broadway 
at 34th, Kansas City 11, Missouri. 


Wool production costs rising 


in New Zealand 


Production costs on New Zealand 
sheep farms jumped 2.2 percent between 
January, 1957 and January, 1958, ac- 
cording to a report issued by the New 
Zealand Meat and Wool Boards’ Eco- 
nomic Service. 

Among items showing an upward 
price trend were wages, rations, fertil- 
izers, seeds, fodder and land taxes. 

The report further states, “It is nec- 
essary to watch closely this apparently 
inexorable upward movement in the 
costs of sheep farming, for meat and 
wool producers are not able to pass on 
to the overseas consumer any increase 
in their costs of production.” 


National Western Stock Show 
releases premium book 


The premium list for the 53rd an- 
nual National Western Stock Show was 
released early in October. Copies may 
be obtained by writing to the National 
Western Stock Show, Stockyards Sta- 
tion, Denver 16, Colorado. 

The event will be held in Denver, 
January 16-24, 1959. Divisions of the 
show will include an open and junior 
class, for which entries close December 
1, 1958; halter class horses, for which 
entries also close December 1, 1958, and 
a wool show and carload show, for 
which entries close December 26, 1958. 
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‘Loaded’ GATT Ominously Points 


GATT has always had an ominous 


sound to wool growers. 
Apparently it is no longer just a sound. 

The 13th session of the 37 countries 
who participate in the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade opened in 
Geneva around the middle of October. 
Press reports show these as some of the 
topics under consideration: 

1. Reduction of tariffs on cotton, wool 
and other primary commodities which 
are basic exports of many under-devel- 
oped countries. The United States, it 
is indicated, will be asked to take the 
lead in decreasing tariffs and quanti- 
tative restrictions on these commodities. 

2. The harmful effects of agricultural 
programs in industrialized countries on 
primary producing countries. Consider- 
ation here includes our own farm pro- 
grams. The representative for Australia 
is reported as asserting that the balance 
of payment problems of his and many 
other raw-material producing countries 
are due to “excessive protectionist poli- 
cies of industrialized countries, leading 
to high cost production of primary 
products in those countries.” Does this 
mean that we are to reduce our living 
standards? 

The “dumping” of American cotton 
and other agricultural products has 
also been denounced. 

It is unfortunate that this meeting 
of GATT did not come a year earlier. 
Now apparently the United States and 
other industrialized countries are being 
asked to take the blame for the fall of 
more than 20 percent in Australian ex- 
ports in the last six months over the 
same period last year. Is not part of 
this loss at least due to the recession? 

Remember the title of the address of 
O. R. Strackbein, chairman of the 
Nation-Wide Committee on _ Import- 
Export Policy, before the 1955 conven- 
tion of the National Wool Growers 
Association in Salt Lake City: “Look 
out for the GATT it’s loaded!’’? 

It is understood that discussion and 
action at the GATT session will be 
made on a product-by-product basis. 
Under such a plan, there is ground for 
considerable hope that wool duties will 
not be lowered. When the National 
Wool Act was passed in 1954, very defi- 
nite assurance was given by the Admin- 
istration that duties on wool would not 
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in Direction of U. S. Industry 


be reduced, as they were the source of 
funds for the incentive payment pro- 
gram. Tariff duties continue as such 
source under the recent extension of 
the Act, and no statements have been 
made to indicate any change in the po- 
sition of the Administration on wool 
duties. 

Also, the extent to which our tariffs 
may be reduced is limited in the four- 
year extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act. While the President may cut 
tariffs by a total of 20 percent, the re- 
duction in any one year cannot be more 
than 10 percent. No duty may be re- 
duced if the reduction would impair 
our national security. 

It is too early, of course, to make any 
very definite prediction on what the out- 
come of the GATT meeting will be, but 
current press reports definitely show 
the need for heeding Mr. Strackbein’s 
warning. 


In our own country there has also 
been a tariff development of some sig- 
nificance. On October 6, the United 
States Customs Court in New York City 
ruled that the President must either 
wholly accept or completely reject 
Tariff Commission recommendations for 
duty changes in escape clause cases. 
Under this clause of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, an industry can ask for 
increased tariff protection if it is 
threatened by injury from foreign im- 
ports. In some instances, the President 
has not granted the full duty increase 
recommended by the Tariff Commission. 

In this instance, the domestic bicycle 
industry had appealed for relief under 
escape clause action in June, 1954. Al- 
most a year later (March 14, 1955), the 
Tariff Commission recommended to the 
President that duties on bicycles be 
increased from the 714 percent ad 
valorem rate to not less than 22'4 per- 
cent nor more than 30 percent. The 
President sent the report back to the 
Commission and asked for further in- 
vestigation. Without holding hearings, 
the Tariff Commission sent its second 
report to the President on July 14. On 
August 18, 1955, the President approved 
an increase in the duties to 1114 per- 
cent only. The bicycle industry chal- 
lenged the President’s action in this 
court case. 


WO 
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In making its ruling, the Customs 
Court declared that if Congress had 
intended to give the President power 
to modify tariffs as he saw fit, “it 
would have been a simple matter” for 
it to so phrase the act, which in their 
opinion, Congress did not do. 

Mr. Strackbein, in commenting on the 
court ruling, says the decision upholds 
contentions the Nation-Wide Committee 
on Import-Export Policy has made for 
many years. 

The Justice Department announced 
around October 15 that it would appeal 
the ruling to the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals in Washington. The 
decision of that Court may be appealed 
by either party to the United States 
Supreme Court. 





November will be a busy month for 
President Don Clyde and Executive 
Secretary E. E. Marsh, for the round of 
State conventions has started. 

President Clyde is to address the 
Wyoming convention in Douglas on 
October 30. He plans on being at the 
Nevada meeting in Elko, November 7-8. 
From there he will drive up to Yakima 
to talk to the Washington Wool Grow- 
ers Association on November 10, and 
then drop back to Salt Lake City for 
presentation of the National Associa- 
tion’s position on the proposal to 
establish a National Wilderness Pres- 
ervation System in the hearings before 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs on November 12. The 
next day he will address the Idaho con- 
vention in Pocatello. His convention 
tour includes the Montana meeting in 
Great Falls, December 3-5. 

Convention plans of Executive Secre- 
tary Marsh include the Idaho conven- 
tion on November 11-12, the Western 
South Dakota Sheep Growers’ conven- 
tion in Belle Fourche, November 14-15, 
and the Texas convention in Dallas on 
December 8-10. 

Now because November is the month 
of Thanksgiving, we leave this thought 
with you: 

“For all things are for your sakes, 
that the abundant grace might through 
the thanksgiving of many redound to 
the glory of God.”—II Corinthians 4:15. 


—The Editor 





Eleven Libyan Tribal Sheiks 
Visit U. S. Desert Regions 


LEVEN Libyan tribal sheiks, all of 

whom are also provincial govern- 
ment leaders or technicians, completed 
a six-week tour of the United States 
October 24. They began their tour 
September 17. 

The sheiks, besides holding respon- 
sible community and government posi- 
tions, are stockmen. All of the men 
own sheep. 

The North Africans, who were guests 
of the U. S. Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment in the areas visited, came to 
observe range management practices in 
arid regions of the United States. Their 
tour was co-sponsored by the BLM and 
the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration Operations Mission to Libya. 


Libyan Problem 


For the benefit of the sheiks, bad 
effects of overgrazing on range lands 
were particularly emphasized during 
the tour. Overgrazing of sheep and 
cattle on the sparse, arid grasslands 
of Libya, plus depletion of the natural 
Esparto Grass, from which a paper is 
made, represents a real hazard to a 
basic element of the Libyan economy. 

Almost five weeks of the six-week 
jaunt were spent in Wyoming and Ne- 
vada. The sheiks toured the Rawlins, 
Rock Springs, Kemmerer, Lander, Cum- 
berland Flats and Fort Washakie areas 
of Wyoming, and the Reno, Lovelock, 
Winnemucca, Fallon, Carson City and 
Minden areas of Nevada. 

The Libyans first became interested 
in these States after seeing pictures 
of the area and learning that the cli- 
mate and topography of Wyoming and 
Nevada are very similar to that of their 
own land. 


Opportunities Presented 


During the tour, the sheiks were 
given opportunities to observe (1) 
fundamental requirements of range 
management on public lands including 
the control of livestock numbers and 
distribution on the range; (2) grazing 
district operations, including district 
advisory boards representing range 
users; (3) operations of sheepmen who 
run their own sheep ranches; (4) soil 
and moisture conservation practices to 
maintain and improve productivity; 
(5) Indian cooperative cattle ranges; 
(6) grazing in a mountainous national 
forest, (7) farming methods in arid 
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Eleven Libyan sheepmen and sheiks are pictured above as they 
arrived at Rawlins, Wyoming. The Libyans, who were guests of the 
Bureau of Land Management, spent five weeks of a six-week tour 
in Wyoming and Nevada, observing methods of livestock operations 


and land management. 


regions, and (8) credit and marketing 
systems. 

The Libyans expressed exceptional 
interest in the methods of carrying on 
range management and the functioning 
of the various district grazing offices. 
Also of major interest to the sheiks 
were methods of water conservation and 
usage—a key problem in their home- 
land. 

Sheiks Impressed 

Throughout the tour the men dis- 
played keen interest in individual oper- 
ating methods of various sheep outfits 
—what types of sheep were run and 
why they were run in certain areas. 
They were also impressed with, and 
interested in private land ownership, 
general tax information, and credit and 
marketing systems. 

Upon completion of the tour, the 
sheiks said they were impressed with 
the United States, particularly with the 
care of range lands and livestock, and 
the way they were received by the 
people they had met. 

U. S. citizens were equally impressed 
with the Libyans. Wherever they jour- 
neyed, they expressed a keen and sincere 
interest in what they saw and a real 
desire to learn and profit from their 
tour. 

Despite a language barrier—none of 
the sheiks understood or spoke English 
and were always accompanied by an 
interpreter—the Libyans left a mark on 
Americans with their extremely friend- 
ly nature and their eagerness to learn 


not only about U. S. livestock practices, 
but about U. S. culture, customs, tra- 
dition and history as well. 

The visitors were also willing and 
eager to explain their own way of life— 
religion, marriage customs (each Mos- 
lem is allowed four wives), history, 
etc.—to their new American friends. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
of all Libyan customs is that of eating. 
According to Moslem religious law, a 
tribe is not allowed to eat meat from 
an animal unless it was killed by the 
tribe in accordance with a prescribed 
manner of slaughter. The law stipu- 
lates the animal being slaughtered must 
face eastward, toward the Holy City 
of Mecca. 

At several dinner parties given for 
the Libyans, American hosts were given 
a first-hand demonstration of this 
Moslem custom. 


Barrier Overcome 


Just like all men in strange lands, 
the Libyans were, at first, afraid that 
their customs might startle or offend 
Americans and that they might not be 
understood. However, this barrier was 
also hurdled with a minimum of diffi- 
culty. When the tour was completed, 
each group was found to be equally 
favorably impressed with the other. 

Through it all, ideas were exchanged, 
human relations cemented, tolerance 
and understanding fostered, friendship 
extended and, in general, strength 
added to the foundation upon which 
world peace and fellowship are built. 
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Sheep Played Vital Role 


in Western Development 


RANSPORTATION and distribution 

of livestock have played an impor- 
tant part in the development of the 
West. The economic success of the 
Great Western Empire was made pos- 
sible by the numerous sheep trails 
which were established as early as 1866. 
In that year, Major Kimball trailed a 
large band of sheep from the western 
range to the Missouri River. 

The sheep drives began the last of 
the 19th century and extended to the 
first year of the 20th century. Mostly 
breeding sheep were found on these 
trails from 1865 to 1880, with the great- 
est movement from the East, destined 
for stock raisers in and beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. Starting about 1885, 
there was a movement of both breeding 
and meat-type sheep, and from 1885 to 
1901 large bands of wethers were 
moved for fattening and slaughter east- 
ward beyond the Continental Divide. 
The history of sheep trails is filled with 
romance, courage and suffering. 

The early day sheep drives were 
headed to Fremont, Nebraska with 
trails from east to west both north and 
south of the great Salt Lake Valley. As 
the country became settled, these trails 
were curtailed and the distance was 
shortened from Fremont, Nebraska to 
Grand Island and then to Gibbon, North 
Platte, Ogallala, and Julesburg. Fi- 
nally Sidney became the end of the trail 
and the railroad loading point. It is 
estimated that 15,000,000 head of sheep 
were driven east during the sheep trail- 
ing era. This was the beginning of the 
sheep industry in the state of Utah. 
Ever since then, and including that 
period, the transportation of sheep has 
been a problem. 

Great advancement was made in the 
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manner and speed with which sheep 
were moved to both eastern and western 
markets. As motor vehicles and better 
roads developed, transportation of live- 
stock by trucks challenged the lucrative 
business of the railroads and competi- 
tion became paramount in transporta- 
tion. For the last number of years, the 
sheep industry in Utah has encouraged 
a program of cooperation rather than 
competition. Finally this year there was 
developed a combination movement by 
truck and rail from stations on the 
various branch lines in Utah. A more 
economical and efficient movement was 
inaugurated with motor trucks to. the 
stockyards in Utah and then to their 
destination by rail with one bill of 
lading and one rate. 


There has been relief from the usual 
delay on branch lines caused by not 
receiving cars and power to move the 
sheep to stockyards at the markets after 
the sheep were loaded. With less 
shrinkage and deterioration, sheepmen 
have observed with satisfaction the 
movement of these trucks to all seg- 
ments of the industry. The trucks, 
many carrying 420 head of lambs, bring 
the stock to the stockyards in much 
better condition. As this improvement 
in transportation is observed and pub- 
licized, there will be a greater move- 
ment of combined motor truck and rail 
transportation. 


While this is a movement in the right 
direction and will be beneficial to the 
livestock men, the traders, the railroads 
and the consumers, we are looking for- 
ward to further improvement and re- 
finement when the trucks will go to the 
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primary livestock loading point, thus 
eliminating much of the duplicated ef- 
fort and labor which is involved in 
today’s transportation. In this world 
of competition and the survival of effi- 
ciency, we must look forward to im- 
provement and economic transportation 
of livestock. We are working to this 
end. 
—J. R. Broadbent, President 
Utah Wool Growers Association 


Westerners Should 
Oppose Wilderness Bill 


VWF are told by proponents of the 
Wilderness Bill that all objection- 
able features of the earlier bill have 
been eliminated. However, the whole 
basis of this legislation should be 
opposed by clear-thinking people living 
in the Western United States. We are 
the people who will be affected by wil- 
derness legislation. 

The proposed wilderness system 
would authorize single use of large 
areas of National Forest and public 
domain lands for the relatively few 
wilderness travel enthusiasts. There 
will be no roads in wilderness areas. 
They would be accessible only to those 
who could afford to “pack in.” This leg- 
islation would close forever vast areas 
of our Western States to further de- 
velopment and multiple use. 

Hearings are to be held November 7 
at Bend, Oregon; November 10 at San 
Francisco, California; November 12 at 
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Salt Lake City, Utah, and November 14 
at Albuquerque, New Mexico to hear 

opposition to wilderness legislation. 
This and many other problems such 
as labor, predatory control, disease, 
wool and lamb problems will be dis- 
cussed at our Idaho Convention in Po- 
catello, Idaho, on November 11, 12, and 
13. I urge all Idaho wool growers to 
attend their convention, and extend a 
cordial invitation to wool growers from 
other States to our Idaho Convention. 

—Andrew D. Little, President 

Idaho Wool Growers Association 


Railroad, Tax Problems 


Beyond Comprehension 


IKE Will Rogers, all I know is what 

I see in the papers. I am probably 
also like him, in that some of what I 
see strains my comprehension some- 
what. 

For instance, we have all known for 
a long time that the railroads were so 
big and strong we couldn’t hurt them by 
regulation and taxation. Now I read 
of an official Government report that 
says the railroads will be out of the 
passenger train business by 1970. Con- 
trary to some widely held theories, the 
report says that the railroads don’t want 
to get out of the business, that they 
have made a real effort to improve 
equipment and service; also that their 
losses are real and not mere book- 
keeping entries. 

According to this official report, it 
seems there are subsidies to the rail- 
roads’ competitors, along with taxes on 
the railroads to pay these subsidies. 
About 111 billion dollars has been spent 
by local, State and Federal governments 
on roads and streets in about 25 years. 
Less than half this amount was made up 
by taxes on those who use the high- 
ways and by toll receipts. Additional 
billions have been spent for airports 
and airplane navigation facilities. 
Railroads pay property taxes which 
airports and highways do not. In one 
town the tax on the railroad-owned 
passenger station was $59,900 while 
the loss on the city-owned airport was 
$57,700. 

Living on the edge of the wheat coun- 
try as I do, I am intrigued and puzzled 
by another little item in the paper about 
Ben McCabe selling out to the Farmers 
Union Coop. To us farmer boys, Mc- 
Cabe looked like big business. It was 
one of the larger privately owned grain 
elevator and feed companies operating 
out of the great wheat marketing center, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. We used to think 
people like that were Twin City Princes 
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as invincible as the Cattle Barons 
and the Railroad Barons. 

Now we read it was a family-owned 
corporation which had been in the fam- 
ily for three generations. The reported 
selling price was $4,800,000. This would 
indicate a sizable operation, but still 
pretty small compared to General Mo- 
tors—and well within the size of “small 
business,” which we hope the SBA will 
keep in operation. 

Why did this family business 
out? I read in the papers that Ben said 
the management was difficult with in- 
creasing spread of the stock among 
McCabe relatives, so I wonder if cor- 
porate income taxes of 50 percent, per- 
sonal income taxes graduated to 91 
percent, along with high gift and in- 
heritance taxes had anything to do 
with it. 

The third item I see in the 
which along with the two briefly men- 
tioned above, really overcomes my com- 
prehension, is an item which says a 
tax study committee composed of rep- 
Montana AFL-CIO, 
Montana Farmers Union, Montana 
Mine-Mill Union, and Montana Feder- 
ation of Teachers, opposes any form of 
They suggest con- 
revenue from 

stocks, 
property 


sell 


papers, 


resentatives of 


general sales tax. 
sideration of additional 
property taxes on savings in 
bonds and bank deposits; 
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SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


Association Events 


Wool 


National 


January 26-29, 1959: National 
vention, Portland, Oregon. 
August 19-20, 1959: National 

Utah. 


Growers’ Con- 


Ram Sale, Ogden, 


Conventions and Meetings 


November 7:8: Nevada Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Elko, Nevada. 

November 9-11: Washington Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Yakima, Washington. 

November 11-13: Idaho Wool 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

November 14-15: Western South Dakota Sheep Grow- 
ers’ Convention, Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 

December 3-5: Montana Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Great Falls, Montana. 

December 8-10: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Con- 
vention, Dallas. Texas. 

December 11-12: National Lamb Feeders’ Convention, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

January 14-17, 1959: American Cattlemen's Uonven- 
tion, Omaha, Nebraska. 

January 15: Utah Wool Marketing Association Meet- 
ing, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

January 16-17: Utah Wool Growers’ Convention, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
January 25: Oregon 
Portland, Oregon. 
January 26-29: National Wool Growers’ 

Portland, Oregon. 


Growers’ Convention, 


Growers’ Convention, 


Wool 


Convention, 


Sales 


August 19-20, 1959: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 


Shows 


November 14-19: Golden Spike Livestock Show, 
Ogden, Utah. 

November 28-December 6: 
Exposition, Union Stock Yards, 

January 16-24, 1959: National Western 
Denver, Colorado. 

February 13-22: San Antonio Stock Show and Rodeo, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

February 25-March 8: Houston Fat Stock Show and 


Rodeo, Houston, Texas. 
A 


Fe 


International Live Stock 
Chicago. 
Stock Show, 


taxes on leasehold value of private 
leases of Federal, State, county or 
school-owned lands; higher income tax 
overhaul of inheritance tax 
laws; a higher gift tax; and higher 
rentals on State grazing leases. In 
addition to this I read that the Farm- 
ers Union wants a graduated land tax. 

I surely don’t know where we want 
to go, but if we want to do away with 
private enterprise, including agricul- 
tural enterprise, we might get there 
sooner than we think. 


—Dan fulton, President 
Montana Wool Growers Association 


rates; 


USDA Holds Hearings 


on Research Laboratory 


HE second of a series of United 

States Department of Agriculture 
hearings concerning the need and feas- 
ibility of establishing a soil and water 
conservation research laboratory was 
conducted in Salt Lake City, Utah, Octo- 
ber 15. 

The hearing was held at the Utah 
State Capitol Building under direction 
of Dr. Cecil H. Wadleigh, Agricultural 
Research Service, Beltsville, Maryland. 
Dr. Wadleigh was assisted by several 
other USDA officials. They are con- 
ducting the “grass roots” study of soil 
and water conservation research facil- 
ity needs. 

Utah Governor George D. Clyde 
stressed the need of a research facility 
for “an immediate attack on the basic 
problems of water supply, control, use, 
quality, disposal and water rights.” 

Governor Clyde’s suggestions were 
supported by Utah Congressman Henry 
Aldous Dixon, a member of the House 
Agriculture Committee. Besides sup- 
porting the ideas put forth by Governor 
Clyde, Congressman Dixon recommend- 
ed establishment of the water research 
laboratory at Utah State University at 
Logan, Utah, which he explained had 
many physical and geographical advan- 
tages for such a facility. 

Among the suggestions made by those 
who presented testimony at the hearings 
were: 

1. The need for basic and applied 
research in prevention of water loss 
during transmittal from storage reser- 
voirs to irrigated farm lands. 

2. Additional research toward more 
suitable multiple use of water. 

3. Means of providing better conser- 
vation of rainfall upon nonirrigable 
lands. 

4. Continuing study into the purifi- 
cation of irrigation water supplies and 
Zi.) 
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Vibriosis Studies Reveal 
Presence of Another 
Abortion-Causing Virus 


by H. MARSH 
Montana Veterinary Research 
Laboratory 
Bozeman, Montana 


HE sheep industry has at times ex- 

perienced serious losses due _ to 
infectious abortion. The type of infec- 
tion which has occurred most frequently 
in the United States is that which is 
known as vibriosis. 

This disease has been studied inten- 
sively in Western States during the 
past several years in a regional research 
project which has been sponsored by 
the National Wool Growers Association. 
In the course of that work a number 
of outbreaks of abortion have been in- 
vestigated in which it has not been 
possible to find the bacteria which cause 
vibriosis. 





Wm. Cooper & Nephews 
Market New 
Foot-Rot Treatment 


EVELOPMENT and marketing of a 

new product for the treatment of 
foot-rot in sheep has been announced 
by Wm. Cooper & Nephews, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

The new product, a liquid which is 
reported to do “a remarkably effective 
job” of treating the foot disease, is said 
to work fast and penetrate thoroughly 
without hardening the hoof. 

The manufacturer’s statement claims 
that a single application ordinarily 
“cures the infection and prevents it 
from spreading to other sheep in the 
flock.”” The new product, called Cooper 
Foot-Rot Liquid, is also said to greatly 
reduce cost and time-consumption in 
combatting the disease. 

The liquid comes in a “flip-spout” 
applicator which is small enough to be 
carried in a shirt pocket. A _ booklet 
on the control of foot-rot in sheep—its 
symptoms, treatment and other infor- 
mation—is also available. The booklet 
may be obtained without charge from 
Cooper dealers or by writing direct to 
Wm. Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 1909 No. 
Clifton Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois. 
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During the 1958 lambing season the 
Montana Veterinary Research Labora- 
tory investigated several such outbreaks 
of abortion which were found to be 
caused by infection with a virus which 
had been originally described in Scot- 
land, but had not hitherto been recog- 
nized in this country. Circumstances 
under which this infection occurred in- 
dicate that probably the disease is not 
one that has been recently introduced 
into this country, but that it may be 
rather generally distributed, and may 
account for past abortior. outbreaks in 
which it was impossible to determine 
the cause. 

This disease is similar to vibriosis 
in that it causes ewes to lose their lambs 
in the last month of pregnancy—some- 
times resulting in as many as 30 per- 
cent of the ewes aborting. Ewes may 
be slightly sick for a few days before 


and after aborting, and may discharge 


infective material for several days. 
There is very little death loss in the 
ewes. 

The rams do not carry the infection, 
and the only time the infection spreads 


is when infected ewes abort or have 
their lambs at full term. At that time 


clean ewes can pick up the infection, 
and even lambs born in an _ infected 
band can pick up the infection and 
carry it until their first pregnancy. As 
is the case in vibriosis, ewes which 
abort will carry the next lamb normally. 


Virus abortion has been studied 
quite intensively in Scotland, and a 
vaccine has been developed which is 
highly effective. If it is found that this 
infection is present to any considerable 
extent in this country, the vaccine will 
probably be made available. 

Research men in various State lab- 
oratories and Federal veterinary serv- 





Help Fight TB 
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Buy Christmas Seals 


ices have been alerted to the fact that 
virus abortion does exist in the United 
States, and by the end of the 1959 lamb- 
ing season it is hoped considerable 
information as to its distribution will 
be available. There is a blood test 
which helps in diagnosis, and prepara- 
tions have been made to test blood 
samples this fall from ewes in flocks 
where abortions not attributed to vib- 
riosis occurred last spring. 


Animal Health Group 
Warns Sheepmen 
of Travel Diseases 


HE movement of feeder lambs from 

western ranges to feed lots in other 
parts of the country is an annual occur- 
rence. The American Foundation for 
Animal Health warns farmers of cer- 
tain disease hazards connected with the 
movement. 

Officials said that either during ship- 
ment or after arrival at the feed lot, 
feeder lambs may develop contagious 
sore mouth, coccidiosis, shipping fever, 
or internal parasite trouble. 

Veterinary medical authorities said 
vaccination is effective in preventing 
sore mouth. Coccidiosis is characterized 
by scouring and loss of weight and may 
be fatal unless promptly treated. 

Prompt treatment also should be pro- 
vided for sheep affected with shipping 
fever to prevent development of pneu- 
monia which can be quite serious as 
a secondary infection. Shipping fever 
signs include high fever, rapid breath- 
ing and cough. 

The Foundation also suggests that 
farmers have all feeder lambs vacci- 
nated against enterotoxemia or “over- 
eating disease” after they are well 
settled in the feed lot. 

Overeating disease is a highly fatal 
disease which usnally appears during 
the final third of the feeding cycle. This 
disease frequently results in death 
without warning symptoms. In some 
cases, signs of the disease appear and 
may include excitement, running, stag- 
gering and convulsions. 


Prices Drop at Most Ram Sales 


WYOMING RAM SALE 


September 23 & 24, 1958, Casper 

VERAGE price declined slightly for 
JX the second consecutive year at the 
Wyoming Ram Sale. 

Some 1,111 rams brought an average 
price of $94.22. This figure was down 
some two percent from the 1957 aver- 
age of $96.63 paid for 1,459 rams, and 
down nine percent from the average 
price of $103.36, for which 1,073 rams 
were sold in 1956. 

Whitefaced offerings again proved to 
be the strong sellers at the sale. Top- 
ping all breeds were the Warhills, a 
breed developed by the Warren Land 
and Livestock Co., which brought an 
average price of $111 on 41 rams. 

Closely following were the Columbias, 
which averaged $108.98 on 137 rams. 
Third were the Rambouillets which sold 
at an average price of $96.40 on 548 
rams. In fourth place was the high- 
selling blackfaced breed, Suffolks, 265 
of which sold at an average price of 
$89.70. 

Topping the sale was a pen of five 
Rambouillet yearling rams which 
brought $275 per head. The rams were 
consigned by the Nielson Sheep Co., 
Ephraim, Utah. 

Tied for second-high-selling honors 
was a pen of four Rambouillet rams 
consigned by Rodney I. Port, Sundance, 
Wyoming, and a pen of five Rambouillet 
yearlings consigned by Wynn S. Han- 
sen, Collinston, Utah. Both pens 
brought $210 per ram. 

A Rambouillet yearling ram donated 
to the Women’s Auxiliary of the Wyo- 
ming Wool Growers Association by 
Clifford Olsen, Ephraim, Utah, sold for 
$1,550. This sale was not part of the 
regular sale, however. 

Proceeds from selling the Olsen 
yearling went to the Wyoming Women’s 
Auxiliary to help finance its activities. 


UTAH RAM SALE 
October 9, 1958, Spanish Fork 


N increase in the number of rams 
sold at the second annual Utah Ram 
Sale failed to stimulate a similar price 
increase, as the average price paid per 
ram at the sale dropped 15 percent 
below the 1957 average. 

Some 839 rams were sold under the 
ery of Auctioneer Howard Brown at 
an average price of $114.83 per head. 
The 1957 average on 754 rams was 
$134.40 each. 

As was the case in last year’s initial 
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Clifford Olsen, Ephraim, Utah, displays the stud Rambouillet ram 
which he donated to the Women’s Auxiliary of the Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association. Looking on from left to right are: Mrs. O. T. 
Evans, Casper, Wyoming; Mrs. R. I. Port, Sundance, Wyoming; Mrs. 


Jack Tobin, Casper, Wyoming, and Mrs. C. E. 
The ram sold for $1,550 at the Wyoming Ram Sale. 


Wyoming. 


Farrell Wankier, Jr., Levan, Utah, 
holds the top-selling Suffolk ram at 
the Utah Ram Sale. The ram 
brought $325 from J. R. Broadbent, 
Salt Lake City, standing, left. It 
was consigned by Farrell Wankier, 
center. Looking on at the right is 
Mr. Broadbent’s son Jay Jr. 


Utah Ram Sale, whitefaced breeds 
brought far better prices than did the 
blackfaced breeds. This has been the 
general trend at most western sales this 
year. 

Topping the sale was a Columbia 
yearling consigned by R. J. Shown, 
Monte Vista, Colorado. The ram brought 
$425 from Rulon G. Wood, Cedar City, 
Utah. 


Stratton, Rawlins, 


Mr. Shown’s Columbia barely edged 
two Rambouillet yearlings for high- 
selling honors. The Rambouillets, con- 
signed by the Nielson Sheep Co., Eph- 
raim, Utah, and George L. Beal and 
Sons, Ephraim, Utah, each sold for 
$420 to Stanley E. Smeenk, Newell, 
South Dakota. 

High-selling-pen honors also went to 
the Nielson Sheep Co. for five Ram- 
bouillet range rams which were pur- 
chased by Morgan Ballard of Payson, 
Utah, for $225 each. 

Farrell Wankier, Levan, Utah, con- 
signed the top-selling blackfaced ram— 
a Suffolk yearling which was purchased 
by J. R. Broadbent, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, for $325. 

The top-selling blackfaced pen was 
consigned by the Olsen Brothers, Span- 
ish Fork, Utah. Their five Suffolk 
range rams went to Arch Beckstrom, 
Spanish Fork, on a bid of $255. 

Whitefaced crossbreds topped the 
sale. Some 22 head averaged $195.45 
each. The highest-selling purebreds 
were Columbias, which brought an aver- 
age price of $142 on 180 rams. 


CRAIG RAM SALE 


October 13, 1958, Craig, Colorado 


TRONG demand, created by ready 
buyers, sent the average price paid 
for rams at the 16th annual Craig Ram 
Sale soaring to $132.08—some 23 per- 
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cent higher than the 1957 average of 
$107.39. 

A total of 615 rams were sold under 
the chant of auctioneer Howard Brown 
this year, compared to 516 in 1957. 

Top-selling ram of the sale was a 
Suffolk stud yearling consigned by 
Morris Powell, Craig, Colorado. It 
brought $650 from Carl A. Burtis of 
Montrose, Colorado. 

A pen of five Columbia yearlings 
consigned by Albert C. Kaiser, Monte 
Vista, Colorado, won high-selling pen 
honors. The pen was purchased by 
Harry Kourlis, Craig, Colorado, at $285 
per head. 

Mr. Kaiser also topped the Columbia 
stud division, with a ram which sold 
to Gary Whitmer, Clark, Colorado, for 
$350. Columbias were the top-selling 
breed, with 132 rams, including three 
studs, bringing an average price of 
$196.21. 

Angel Caras & Sons, Spanish Fork, 
Utah, consigned the highest selling pen 
of Suffolks. The pen sold to Tom 
Maneotis, Craig, Colorado, for $230. 

In the Rambouillet division, both top- 
selling stud and pen honors went to 
George L. Beal and Sons, Ephraim, 
Utah. The Beal stud was purchased 
by W. S. Thorne, Steamboat Springs, 
Colorado, for $230, while the Beal pen 
brought $165 for each of five rams from 
John Preece, Craig, Colorado. 

The high-selling pen of Suffolk- 
Hampshire crossbreds was sold to 
Leland R. Smith, Craig, Colorado, by 
Covey and Dayton, Cokeville, Wyoming, 
for $165 each. 

The only Hampshire stud consigned 
to the sale sold for $170 to Gilbert My- 
ers, Hamilton, Colorado. It had been con- 
signed by Ward R. Smith, Ft. Collins, 
Colorado. The top-selling Hampshire 
pen was consigned by Charles F. Jacobs, 
Montrose, Colorado. It brought $150 for 
each of five rams from John Papoulas, 
Craig, Colorado. 


WYOMING RAMBOUILLET 
ASSOCIATION SALE 


September 22, 1958, Casper 


N average price of $174.36 was paid 

for 55 purebred Rambouillet rams 
and ewes at the sixth annual Wyoming 
Rambouillet Association Sale. 

R. I. Port, Sundance, Wyoming, made 
a clean sweep of high-selling honors 
at the sale. One of his rams, a large, 
rugged-boned buck sold for $800. His 
top-selling ewe brought $235. 

The overall average for rams was 
$211.11 on 27 head, while 28 ewes 
brought an average price of $138.93 
each. 
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In Memoriam 


F. E. Mollin, Live Stock Tax Committee Secretary, Dies 


E. MOLLIN, secretary of the Na- 

e tional Live Stock Tax Committee, 
died October 16, at Denver, Colorado, 
of a cerebral hemorrhage. He was 70. 
Mr. Mollin, who had been executive 
secretary of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association for nearly 29 
years, was one of the livestock indus- 
try’s outstanding leaders. He had re- 
tired from the executive secretary post 
of the ANCA in 1956. During the past 
two years he had been treasurer and 
special consultant of the organization. 
During his time in office, Mr. Mollin 


had led the beef cattle industry through 
two major depressions and many other 
difficulties connected with beef produc- 
tion under wartime conditions. He had 
also been instrumental in furthering 
the work of the National Live Stock 
Tax Committee. 

Mr. Mollin had served in the capacity 
of secretary or chairman of many other 
livestock and meat industry groups. 
Zesides his executive work, he found 
time to operate farms in South Dakota, 
Colorado and Nebraska. 
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WYOMING RAM SALE AVERAGES 

















1957 1958 

a ‘—_ aie Amoee 
Warhills (Warren Livestock Co.)..... 60 $ 72.92 41 $111.00 
Columbias ........... oe eee 200 82.63 137 108.98 
Rambouillets -........ 671 124.30 548 96.40 
Suffolks -....... 301 66.55 265 89.70 
Lincoln- Rambouillets 59 88.14 39 79.36 
Corriedales .... TT OP Oe Oe 8 70.00 5 75.00 
Suffolk- Hampshires eo 42 62.38 37 74.22 
Panamas .. : 31 80.97 25 74.00 
Hampshires ..... re 40 68.13 20 48.15 
Corriedales-Ré ambouillets 6 76.67 _— — 
Targhees .... 40 60.31 —- — 
Sale Aver ee ae . 1,459 $ 96.63 1,111 $ 94.22 
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UTAH RAM SALE AVERAGES 














1957 1958 

¥ kn? o>. * - - N b A Number Average 
BREED Sold Ho Sold Price 
Whitefaced Crossbreds..........--.--.00..-0..... ; rane 22 $195.45 
Columbias ... ee 130 207.32 180 142.00 
Rambouillets ....... 105 145.85 136 126.10 
Suffolk- eee a 29 188.96 65 107.38 
Sie), es ee eae 490 107.10 420 97.84 
Hampshires ee ee a: oe ee — a 16 71.25 
Saag oO a 754 $134.40 839 


Mn 








$114.83 
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CRAIG RAM SALE AVERAGES 














1957 1958 
Numb Average Numbe A 

BREED Sold Price a 
Ni IIS cis sce oS i i saad 68 $196.00 132 $196.21 
SS Sie OC eS OP 59 119.00 51 132.16 
SG EES) a a 63 105.00 74 116.68 
Sutlolks ............. a ee ee ee 262 110.00 315 112.23 
2 eee ee eee, eee 55 71.00 43 103.14 
Rambouillet-Lincolns .............................--- 9 125.00 — an 

Sy EC cca Soe eterno sadageeencns 516 $107.39 615 $132.08 
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‘Keep em Moving”— “Avoid Trin Killings” 





Idaho Falls Feeder Gains Fantastic 
Results by Using Aureomycin Salt 


by WESTERN FARM NEWS SERVICE 
IKE the baseball manager haunted 
by the spectre of the double play, 
C. K. (Kent) Ward, an Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, lamb feeder, recognizes the de- 
sirability of keeping his players “alive” 
once he’s got ’em on base. 


Strategy Necessary 


If it’s reasonable to draw any com- 
parison between the national pastime 
and lamb feeding for profit, such anal- 
ogy lies in the similarity between mul- 
tiple death in the feedlot and the twin 
killing on the base paths. 

“Keep ’em moving along and you 
stand to win the game by a good mar- 
gin,” says Mr. Ward, who markets 
between 4,000 and 6,000 lambs annually. 
Which is what Ward did in his most 
recent contest and what he has every 
hope of doing in future competitions 
with the many risk elements with which 
all livestockmen must do battle. 

The manager’s dugout strategy re- 
volves around use of the familiar 
disease-fighting antibiotic Aureomycin 
chlortetracycline in the feedlot. His 
technique is regarded as somewhat un- 
usual. He supplies it to his lambs in 
salt, fed free choice so as to provide 
between 20 and 30 milligrams of the 
antibiotic per head per day. 

The soundness of his strategy is re- 
flected in his experiences with a large 
shipment of lambs which entered his 
feedlots and fields last December. A 
total of 1,926 came and 1,922 finished. 
When Mr. Ward had totaled up his 
results he found he’d gotten a return of 
at least $3 for every $1 invested. 

“It cost me $272 for the Aureomycin 
I used,” he said, “and I figure this saved 
me around $1,000 worth of lambs.” 


Astonishing Record 


His record of only four deaths in 
more than 1,900 lambs between ship- 
ment December 4 and completion of 
marketing late in February continues 
to astonish the Idaho Falls feeder. 
Heretofore he’s considered a mortality 
rate of 3 percent to be normal and 
acceptable, whether the lambs are kept 
in fields or dry lots. He observes that 
had such a death rate occurred last 
winter he’d have lost nearly 60 lambs 
out of the 1,926, and it wouldn’t have 
been too shocking if he’d had to charge 
off 75 to the dreaded ‘double play.” 
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C. Kent Ward doesn’t have to hand- 
feed salt to his lambs as he’s doing 
here. He says lambs consume salt 
everyday, so he uses it as a vehicle 
for daily antibiotic rations. 


“A minimum death loss like that is 
wonderful in itself,” Mr. Ward said. 
“But I’ve found that an even bigger 
advantage of continuous feeding of the 
antibiotic is that you don’t have to 
worry about your lambs. You know 
they’re healthy and gaining fast, so you 
just go about your other work and 
leave ’em alone.” 


Vast Difference 

He contrasts the amazing perform- 
ance of the 1,926 lambs with that of a 
shipment of 850 animals of equal qual- 
ity which arrived at his ranch October 
17, 1957. Death losses in this group 
totaled 29 between October 29 and De- 
cember 4, during which they grazed 
in the field in accordance with Ward’s 
usual autumn practices. 

By the time the big shipment arrived 
December 4, nearly 400 of the earlier 
group had gone to market and about 
425 were left. These 425 became a 
part of Mr. Ward’s Aureomycin-in-salt 
plan, and from then until marketing 
was completed there were no more 
deaths. 

He agrees that his 
nishing the antibiotic to his feeder 
lambs is unconventional. In his own 
experience he’s observed that a lamb 
that drinks water every day will con- 
sume salt every day. Here he admits 
he’s in disagreement with many re- 


method of fur- 


lambs 
every 


maintain 
than once 


spected feeders who 
won’t eat salt more 
four or five days. 
The recommended “start-to-finish’”’ 
procedure which an_ ever-increasing 
number of feeders have proved so suc- 
cessful calls for supplying Aureomycin 
in the lambs feed at a level assuring 
an average 30 milligrams per head per 
day. At the Idaho Falls mill from which 
Ward buys, the antibiotic is thoroughly 
mixed into a fine salt. The Idaho sheep- 
man places this mixture in troughs 
adjacent to the lambs’ water tanks. 


Adjustable Mixture 


Depending on weather and other 
factors, the mixture may be adjusted 
at any time. The Aureomycin level 
might be as low as 20 milligrams per 
head per day or as high as 30 or 40 
milligrams. Such flexibility is manda- 
tory in his feeding operation, Ward 
says. 

An important foundation stone of his 
plan is his assumption, gained through 
constant observation, that 1,000 lambs 
will consume 40 pounds of salt daily, 
with the individual rate of consumption 
remaining remarkably consistent. Since 
there are 10,000 milligrams of Aureo- 
mycin in every pound of Aurofac 10, 
the product he specifies, Ward orders a 
mixture of two pounds of the material 
to 38 pounds of salt to assure an aver- 
age consumption of 20 milligrams of 
Aureomycin per head per day. For 30 
milligrams per head per day, he orders 
three pounds of Aurofac 10 to 37 pounds 
of salt. For 40 milligrams the ratio is 
four pounds to 36 pounds, and so on. 


Ward Optimistic 

While recognizing the many variables 
with which feeders have to contend, 
Mr. Ward firmly believes his salt- 
Aureomycin program will be as effec- 
tive in succeeding seasons as it was 
the last. 

“The trick is to get your lambs started 
on the salt right away,” he said. “If 
you put them on the field as soon as 
they’re shipped it’s likely a lot of them 
will take a few days to get used to it. | 
think maybe the reason the 1,926 lambs 
that arrived December 4 did so well 
was that they were very thirsty when 
they got to the farm. They took to 
water immediately and then to the salt, 
and the antibiotic protection they re- 


(Continued on page 21.) 
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Member Groups Seek Governing Board Approvals 





‘Resource Development Council’ Plans Formed 


N informal organization, temporarily 

to be called “Resources Develop- 

ment Council,” was set up in a Denver, 
Colorado meeting on October 7. 

The meeting was attended by 34 rep- 
resentatives of western groups inter- 
ested in the development of natural 
resources. They are to seek approval 
of the proposed new organization by 
their governing boards. Efforts are 
also to be made to bring in other inter- 
ested agencies. 

Executive Secretary Radford Hall of 
the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association served as chairman of the 
meeting and W. D. Hagenstein, execu- 
tive vice president of the Industrial 
Forestry Association at Portland, was 
acting secretary. 

Chairman Hall and Secretary Hagen- 
stein were authorized to carry out the 
purposes of the organization and to 
choose help on an interim basis until 
a more permanent organization is 
effected. 

The major purpose of the council 
was stated as the protection of jobs and 
payrolls in the eleven Western States, 
namely through the “dissemination of 
statistical information locally, region- 
ally, and nationally on the effect of 
Federal lands on the economy of each 
Western State and their role in the 
national economy,” and by vigorous 
participation “in every campaign which 
would restrict the use of Federal lands 
for single-purpose use not currently in 
the public interest.” 

As indicated, the organization will 
be an informal one. Chairman Hall out- 
lined it as follows: 

(a) No letterhead, dues, by-laws, 
constitution, paid staff or headquarters. 

(b) The election or appointment of 
three directors, one to represent renew- 
able resources, one to represent non- 
renewable resources, and the third to 
represent users of resources emanating 
from the public domain, to act as a 
screening committee on the problems 
presented. 

(c) A board of directors or executive 
committee with each national or re- 
gional organization represented to be 
used as the medium for transmitting 
information to the grass roots on policy 
problems. 

A suggestion that the executive com- 
mittee be appointed by member organ- 
izations and that it elect its own 
three-man screening committee was 
favorably received. 

Three guiding principles of the coun- 
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cil in the field of Federal land policy 
were presented: 

1. Public land use and resolution of 
conflict in this use must be recognized 
as an administrative problem of the 
responsible agency. 

2. Public lands must be dedicated to 
the guiding principle of multiple use. 

3. Withdrawals of land from mul- 
tiple use dedication must be made only 
with the consent of the legislature of 
the State involved and must be subject 
to periodic review by said legislature. 

The importance of proper presenta- 
tions at the hearings on the wilderness 
bill before the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs at western 
points in November was emphasized; 
also the desirability of making recom- 
mendations to the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission for ap- 


Meat Board Begins 


a | UR extra business from a special 

Meat for Christmas display last 
year mounted to $5,142.16.” 

This was only one of many statements 
made by meat retailers in reply to a 
questionnaire circulated recently by the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. 

Purpose of the questionnaire was to 
check with meat retailers on customer 
response to special displays and other 
merchandising ideas during the 1957 
Christmas season; as well as to obtain 
information which can be used to ad- 
vantage in furthering the nationwide 
Meat for Christmas campaign for 1958. 

The questionnaire, sent to a cross- 
section of retailers who capitalized on 
the Meat for Christmas promotion idea 
last year, brought wide response, indi- 
cating that retailers had set up special 
Christmas meat displays with very 
successful results. 

Plans are presently being rounded 
out for the 1958 all-industry Meat for 
Christmas campaign, according to Carl 
F. Neumann, general manager of the 
Meat Board. He noted that the cam- 
paign will once again be built around 
the theme: “Give and Serve Meat for 
Christmas—Always in Good Taste.” 

National organizations of meat re- 
tailers, meat packers, restaurateurs, 
farm and livestock groups, point-of- 
sale, promotion and service organiza- 
tions are all combining efforts to assure 
a successful campaign. 

“But the key to final success is in 


pointments to its 25-man advisory 
council. 

President Don Clyde attended the 
meeting for the National Wool Growers 
Association. Secretary Robert Field of 
the Colorado Wool Growers Association 
and Vernon Metcalf, consultant for the 
Nevada Wool Growers’ Association, 
were also present. In addition to Mr. 
Hall, the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association was represented by 
First Vice President Fred H. Dressler 
of Gardnerville, Nevada and officers of 
four State associations. 

Other groups represented included 
such interests as timber, forest protec- 
tion and use, gas, oil and mining, rec- 
lamation and water conservation, and 
farming. Chambers of Commerce and 
associations of public land counties also 
had members in attendance. 


Christmas Promotion 


the hands of all the _ individuals 
throughout the industry—people in 
local meat markets and packing plants, 
livestock growers and feeders, live- 
stock marketing personnel and the 
operators of eating establishments,” 
Mr. Neumann said. 

“If all of us go to work—through 
personal contacts, by telephone, by 
correspondence and through the civic 
and service groups to which we belong 

we can make Meat for Christmas a 
by-word among consumers and business 
firms alike,” he added. 

Mr. Neumann urged everyone within 
the livestock and meat industry to sell 
the idea to friends and to make a 
special effort to contact business firms 
that give employee and customer gifts 
at Christmas. 

“Many business firms took to the 
idea enthusiastically last year and there 
are many more which appear to be 
ready to accept the suggestion this 
year,” Mr. Neumann stated. 

As last year, the campaign has three 
objectives: giving meat products as 
Christmas gifts; serving meat at home 
during the Christmas season; featur- 
ing beef, veal, pork and lamb dishes in 
public eating places during’ the 
holidays. 

Mr. Neumann reported that effective 
promotion plans have been and are 
being developed in all segments of the 
industry, with particular emphasis on 
ingenious displays and merchandising 
ideas at the retail and packer levels. 
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Resigns Wool Bureau Post 





Mary North Sets Marriage Date 


WELVE years of Make It Yourself 

With Wool! Twelve years of com- 
plete happiness in knowing and 
working with you—first becoming ac- 
quainted, but soon such good friends! 
Twelve years that have slipped by as 
we all have watched the contest grow 
from an “idea” with 127 contestants 
in 1947 to a full-grown, truly far- 
reaching program enrolling over 15,500 
contestants to date in 1958. 

I don’t need to tell you how heavy my 
heart is as I attempt to write this let- 
ter. My love for the contest, and my 
deepest affection for so many, many 
of you in every State, made my decision 
to leave truly the most difficult I have 
ever faced. Many of you who read this 
will understand, without my saying 
another word. 

A choice to be made: Either continue 
to direct the contest for the Wool Bu- 
reau, and know the complete happiness 
I feel during the entire year... writing 
you, visiting occasionally, but always 
“in touch,” or leave the Bureau to 
travel many thousands of miles away, 
to a far-off land. The decision was not 
an easy one. Many, many months have 
passed now while I tried to think clearly 
about something that truly one cannot 
“think clearly” about. Finally, I felt 
the only way to be certain would be to 
travel to Australia. 

On August 3rd I flew across the 
Pacific—and there followed an abso- 
lutely wonderful visit in a land that I 
at once realized was so very much 
“American’”—far more so in my opin- 
ion, than it is British. I turned on the 
radio—discovering “The Purple People 
Eater” was No. 1 on their hit parade. 
Television? Our American cowboy 
films, along with “I Love Lucy,” are 
among the favorites. The magazines in 
a majority of homes? Life, Look, Ladies 
Home Journal and Time. And, even 
dearer and nearer to my heart, of 
course, little sheep everywhere. You 
drive only a short distance in any direc- 
tion before you will see them grazing 
by the side of the road, always under 
fence of. course. 

But -neither the “Americanization” 
nor the beautiful country could make 
me give up all I love and hold dear if 
it were not for someone who would be 
“very special” to me. And that “some- 
one” most certainly convinced me, here 
in. America, without a shadow of a 
doubt, that his home must be my home. 
Therefore, sometime around the middle 
of December, I shall marry A. J. Mc- 
Bride of Adelaide and we shall return 
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MISS MARY NORTH 


to Australia in February. Jim is a wool 
grower, was a member of the Australian 
Wool Bureau, and our interests are so 
very much the same. 

How I shall miss seeing all of you 
at the National! In January, when you 
are all together, we shall be motoring 
across the States prior to sailing on 
the Matson Line’s Monterey from San 
Francisco on February 4th. 

It does not yet seem possible to me 
that I shall not be with you—yet I do 
hope that you know our home at 19 
Delamere Avenue, Springfield, Adelaide, 


South Australia, has a “welcome mat” 
that is so—so anxious to have you step 
across it. A two- and-a-half day flight 
from the West Coast and 12,000 miles 
—all would slip by if you could plan 
on a visit. How I should love it—and 
how I would welcome showing you 
Australia. 

There are so many, many things I 
want to say—yet words simply cannot 
be found that express my feelings at 
this moment. If, by this note, I am 
partially able to let you all know how 
much you mean to me, then I shall be 
happy. My one wish would be that I 
could write each and every one a special 
little note! However, I know I could 
not do this for time would not permit 
it. And so, in this brief note I am not 
really saying goodbye. .. I can’t believe 
it is goodbye .. . it’s just Au Revoir 
’til we meet again. 

—Mary North 


Miss Mary North says she could not find 
words to oxpress her feelings at leaving her 
post with the Wool Bureau as director of 
the Make It Yourself With Wool contest 
and the friends with whom she has worked. 

We, too, find it difficult to express the 
appreciation of the officers and members 
of the National Wool Growers Association 
for Miss North’s outstanding efforts in 
this now famous and very valuable wool 
promotion program. 

However, the generous support given the 
contest from allied interests tells without 
words the story of an exceptional public 
relations achievement by Miss North. The 
management of the National Contest and 
the presentation of the contestants each 
year also speak for themselves. The Na- 
tional Make It Yourself With Wool contest 
has grown into a very beautiful and widely 
publicized feature of our annual meetings. 

So, in behalf of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, we say: “Many, many 
thanks, Mary. We shall miss you, but wish 
you every happiness as Mrs. A. J McBride 
of Adelaide, South Australia” 

—The Editor 


Wool Payment Deductions to Finance Promotion Program 


HE wool and lamb producers’ self- 
help advertising and sales promo- 
tion program under the National Wool 
Act will be financed by deductions from 
wool payments for the 1958 marketing 
year the same as for the three previous 
marketing years, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture announced October 17. 
Funds will be obtained through de- 
ductions from wool payments for the 
1958 marketing year made to producers 
in the summer of 1959. Deduction rates 
will be one cent per pound from shorn 
wool payments, and five cents per 100 
pounds of live weight from unshorn 
lamb payments. These rates are the 
same as those made from the payments 
received by producers for the 1955, 1956, 
and 1957 marketing years under the 
wool incentive payments program. 
Deductions from payments for the 
1958 marketing year will be the last 


made under the agreement of March 17, 
1955, between the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the American Sheep Producers 
Council, Inc. The wool incentive pay- 
ment program as originally authorized 
by the National Wool Act of 1954 was 
to run for four years through March 
31, 1959, and the agreement of March 
17, 1955, covered those four years of 
which the 1958 marketing year is the 
last. 

The National Wool Act of 1954 was 
extended this summer by the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1958 for three more years 
beginning with the 1959 marketing year 
and through the 1961 marketing year 
which ends March 31, 1962. A producer 
referendum will be held in the fall of 
1959 to determine producer approval 
or disapproval of continued financing 
of the program by deductions from their 
wool payments for three more years. 
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An‘ Ad,’ A Drool, A Thought — Maybe Jail or Even Bail 





Reader Responds to ASPC Promotion 


Longville, Minn. 
June 27, 1958 


Paula Owens, Representative 
10723 S. California Avenue 
Chicago 43, Illinois 


Dear Lady: 


HAT a mouth-watering page—that 

June 26th Tribune ad_ received 
today. Every one of those illustrations 
makes me drool. I do love lamb; alse 
mutton, especially English style chops 
from good mutton, and the broiled kid- 
neys—nothing better in the meat line 
to eat. And I do know how to break 
the front leg joint, to determine lamb 
or mutton; something I never found a 
butcher up here knows about, in fact, 
few packer salesmen I talk to know 
anything about the test. 

I can drool, but that’s all the good it 
will do me. We raise sheep; we raise 
lamb up here; about all the land is 
good for is a poor pasture, brushy area, 
sheep or angora goats; but we get no 
lamb, nor mutton to eat. It is simply 
not used. Even now, with the area 
loaded with tourists from the outside, 
our stores and shops buy no lamb or 
mutton. 

Mainly I think this is due to the 
fact that a Scandinavian population is 
in the majority. They prefer fish. Also, 
we are in the midst of the Chippewa 
Indian country. About 30 percent of 
the pupils at our large consolidated 
school in town are the slant-eyed In- 
dians who look more like Orientals than 
Americans. 

All our nice little “sheeps” go down 
to market at St. Paul, and they never 
come back. Sometimes I think I will 
steal one to stop the drooling, if I only 
could stand it to cut one’s throat or 
know how else to butcher it. 

Many, many years ago (too many to 
care to tell) I decorated the hurricane 
deck of a cayuse, as range rider and 
foreman, for cattle, sheep and goat out- 
fits in the Southwest, and most of our 
fare (outside of 44’s, bullets, sometimes 
called poop seeds, meaning navy beans) 
was lamb and kid, and we liked it better 
than range beef. And our meat had 
never tasted grain, so it was neither 
prime nor choice, but we consumed great 
quantities of it, and thought it fitting 
and fine, but then at the 18-30 year 
period of life appetite is keener and 
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taste not so discriminating, as it is 
when one passes the three score and 
ten mark. 

I never could understand people’s 
lack of taste for the meat of the sheep. 

Not only here but in many other 
parts, in various sections of the country, 
I have found lamb and mutton scarce, 
little used and hard to get. Its keeping 
qualities are fully equal to beef, which 
pork, veal and poultry are not, and 
besides it lends itself to aging for ten- 
derness and improved flavor, and can 
be relished, broiled or fried as rare as 
beef. Right now I’m looking at that 
spit of grilled Shish Kebab, and the 
sirloin lamb steaks, and wish I had 
some. Drooling again. “One can drool, 
if one wants to, can’t one?” 

By now likely (if you read this 
through) you are wondering what idle 
goof has time for such diatribe, and the 
answer is simple, I got in a long nap 
this afternoon, and at one of the new 
day, I am still not sleepy, and I don’t 
have to get up until the spirit moves 
me. Retired for the last seven years, 
and now aged 72, I live as I please, 
alone, with my little black cocker, my 
sole companion, on my place in the deep 
woods, on the shore of Little Boy Lake 

the lake and woods are now things 
of great beauty. 

I am alone because my dear wife, 
my lifelong companion, and my private 
secretary in business for 25 years, 
passed on to Heaven from cancer three 
years ago this coming September. I 
found nowhere else could I be content. 
Her personal things still remain as she 
left them when we took her away to 
the hospital to die. The pup still looks 
for her and sniffs her garments and her 
bed. 

We had but two years of this ideal 
life here together and would you be- 
lieve it—we came here from Key West, 
having become surfeited with “good 
weather,” eternal spring and summer, 
and especially at Christmas time dec- 
orating a living holly tree, for our 
guests garbed in little more than a 
breech clout and a frown with sweat 
pouring down our backs when we 
longed for snow and frost, necessary 
to us to properly observe the birthday 
of our Christ. 

Here neither the heat of summer, 
nor the frost and snows of winter (30 
to 46 degrees below zero) ever gave us 


the slightest discomfort, and we didn’t 
go outside to escape it. One can never 
depict nor put into words the eerie 
and unearthly beauty of a sub-zero clear 
moonlit night or a dark one when the 
aurora suddenly throws’ streamers 
across the sky. Once on a moonlit night 
on one of our frequent rambles along 
the shore and through the woods, 
Mamma was prompted to clutch my arm 
to a halt and say, “Look, an angel has 
just stepped on the switch of God’s 
great unknown generator, the aurora 
reaches to the southern horizon”; and 
on another occasion at Christmas time 
on a still, quiet moonlit ramble, a soft 
breeze rustled the tree tops of pine and 
fir, she drew me to a halt and whis- 
pered, “Listen, Papa, the angels are 
singing God’s refrain, ‘Peace on earth, 
good will to men,’” and the murmur of 
the branches seemed to say so. 

Tonight it is quiet and peaceful—a 
pair of enormous Arctic Owls, white 
as snow, can be seen in the top of the 
leaning elm at the back door, and a 
coyote is barking in the distance; 
Mother Nature seems to have gone to 
bed. Pepper the pooch is snoring on 
his couch, dreaming of his favorite 
quarry, the squirrels. He has learned 
his lessons about skunks, badgers and 
porcupines, but last week he snapped a 
bumble bee, and got stung on the lip. 
It was amusing to see him chasing 
around trying to rub off the sting with 
his paws, but I had a remedy that 
stopped his agony quickly, and now he 
can eat again, as the swollen lip has 
returned to normal. 

It is now two. I must release you 
from your boredom over the length of 
this missive, and say goodnight. 

And to remark, now see what a choice 
little ad can lead to, properly placed 
in the world’s greatest newspaper? I 
think I will yet yield to temptation and 
shoot somebody’s sheep or lamb, and 
take a chance on its bleating—I am that 
hungry for those things you illustrate in 
your ad. I hope Denver, to whom I 
send a copy of this, will send me the 
recipe folder; one can read and drool, 
even if one cannot get it to eat. 

And if I do yield, and break into 
durance vile, I will immediately SOS 
Lamb, Incorporated, to come to my res- 
cue and bail me out. 

Cordially and respectfully yours, 


Arthur Allen Freiberger 
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T the National Wool Growers Convention in 4 

Portland, Oregon this January, you will | 

te ' have an opportunity to tour the mills of a man- i 
ashougal, Washington cloth mill and Mt. Hood, source of the soft, er en Ee Tiroj 7 tc j 
pure water for scouring and dyeing. ufacturer of 100 percent \ irgin Wool products 
... Pendleton Woolen Mills. Since you are now 


taking an active part in advertising and pro- 
moting your product to the consumer, the main 
object of the visit to the mills is to enable you 
to learn something about the various processes } 
through which your fleeces pass before they 
reach the finished products, giving you possibly | 
a better understanding of the value of the 
natural fiber in comparison with other fibers 
in use in the garment industry. 


Tours are planned for those attending the con- 
vention and Pendleton’s mills are always open i 
to visitors, with trained personnel to guide 
guests through the many operations. In Pen- 
dleton’s vertical system you can follow the wool 
from sorting to the finished garments. 


The first photograph shows Pendleton’s Wash- 

: : , ougal, Washington fabric plant located on the 

Wool scouring at Pendleton’s Portland, Oregon plant. First processing x s : ing ‘ ‘ gen > 

step in manufacturing. Columbia River, 25 miles east of Portland. 
Here the wool goes through the steps from 


dyeing to finishing the cloth. | 





The second picture covers the wool scouring at 
the Columbia Wool Scouring Mills Division in 
Portland where you also see the sorting and 
grading of wool received from the western 


| 
ranges. 


The third photo is of the dyeing at Washougal. 
Both open vats and pressure kettles are used 
depending on the dyes which are carefully 
selected for color fastness. Pendleton maintains 
a complete laboratory to constantly check its 
colors and fabrics insuring continued high 
quality. 


Although Pendleton regularly conducts tours 
for school groups, August, 1958, saw the in- 
auguration of a special tour course. The first 


Dyeing at Washougal. Stainless steel kettles dye up to 500 pounds of . 
wool at one time. Teachers’ Wool Workshop in the country was 
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sn Tours 


ion on woolen 
in the Northwest 


conducted by Pendleton in cooperation with 

Oregon State College. Seventy teachers from 

many States attended this summer course to 

learn about wool so that they might better 

teach textiles to their students. Two college 

graduate credits were issued by Oregon State 
College. This is only one of the activities of 
Pendleton’s Home Economics Department which 
regularly supplies material on wool to school 
groups. 





fy i 


Wool workshop group in spinning room at Washougal. Trained guides 
explain all operations in regularly scheduled tours. 


| The first photo on the right shows one group 
of teachers attending the Wool Workshop, re- 
viewing the spinning of yarn at Washougal. In 


an earlier classroom session, all phases of wool- 
en manufacturing were covered. 


Pictured in the center is Pendleton’s Milwaukie, 
Oregon garment factory. This facility, located 
just south of Portland, produces men’s shirts 
and jackets. 


The last interior scene is of the cutting opera- 
tion at Milwaukie. Electric machines accurately 
cut the individual parts of a shirt. Sewing and 
pressing complete the garment. 





Pendleton’s Milwaukie garment factory where famous Pendleton virgin 
wool sportswear is made. 


Tours through woolen manufacturing plants, 
courtesy of the Pendleton Woolen Mills sched- 
uled for those attending the Wool Growers 
Convention, are listed below. Be sure to sign 
up when registering at your hotel. 





Men: Monday, January 26 
Leave 8:00 a.m., return 2:30 p.m. 
*Leave 11:00 a.m., return 4:00 p.m. 
*for those attending morning com- 
mittee meetings. 


Women: Thursday, January 29 
Leave 8:45 a.m., return 3:30 p.m. 





All special buses leave from the Multnomah 


e imes designated. : ; : 
ental ot ¢ g Fabric cutting at Milwaukie plant. Electric knife accurately cuts up 
to 108 layers of cloth. 
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Limited Receipts, Strong Wholesale 
Market Boost Slaughter Lamb Prices 


October 23, 1958 
IMITED receipts and a strong whole- 
sale market for dressed lamb car- 
casses helped hike prices on slaughter 
lambs during October. 

Slaughter lamb prices fluctuated 
somewhat during the month, but were 
generally steady to strong. During early 
October, prices climbed at most termi- 
nal outlets, then see-sawed up and 
down slightly, and finally entered the 
last portion of the month at steady to 
$2 higher than they had _ opened. 
Slaughter lambs prices during the 
month were $1 to $2.25 higher than in 
the corresponding month of 1957. 

Prime grade lambs were absent from 
most terminal markets during the 
month. A few sales of prime lambs 
were reported at Chicago at $23.50 to 
$25.25, with the average for the month 
running approximately $24.50. 

Choice slaughter lambs_ brought 
prices ranging from $21 to $24.75. The 
high was paid at Chicago on October 6, 
while the low was paid at Ft. Worth 
from October 9 to 13. Most of these 
offerings moved in a $22.75 to $24 price 
range. 

As the month ended, choice and prime 
grade lambs were bringing $22.50 to 
$23.50 at Chicago, while choice lambs 
moved at $22.75 at Omaha, $23.75 to 
$24 at Denver, $22 at Ogden, and $22 
to $23 at Ft. Worth. 

October prices on good and choice 
slaughter lambs were in a range of 
$20.50 to $24.50, with the low being 
paid periodically at Chicago, Omaha, 
Ogden and Ft. Worth during the early 
part of the month, and the high being 
paid at Chicago from October 9 to 15. 
The bulk of good and choice offerings 
moved in a $21.50 to $22.75 price range. 

Toward the end of October, good and 
choice slaughter lambs were selling at 
$22 to $23 at Chicago, $21.50 to $22.50 
at Omaha, $23.25 to $23.50 at Denver, 
$21.50 to $22 at Ogden, and $21.50 to 
$23 at Ft. Worth. 

The October feeder lamb market 
dropped substantially after opening 
the month strongly, thanks to an ex- 
ceptional September market. As the 
final portion of the month was reached, 
prices had dropped from 25 cents to 
$2.50. Despite the decline, October 
feeder prices were from 25 cents to $2 
higher than they were in October, 1957. 

Good and choice feeder lambs sold in 
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a price range of $20 to $25.50, with the 
high being received at Omaha on Octo- 
ber 2, and the low being received at Ft. 
Worth on October 13. The average 
price for the month was $22.50 to $23.25. 

Medium to good grade feeders moved 
in a price range of $19 to $23.50, with 
the high and the low again being re- 
corded at Omaha and Ft. Worth, 
respectively. 

The slaughter ewe market remained 
stable during the month, with only mi- 
nor fluctuations occurring at most ter- 
minal outlets. Some markets registered 
slight gains, others register slight 
losses and still others remained com- 
pletely steady. 

At the close of the month, good and 
choice slaughter ewes were selling at 
$6 to $8 at Chicago, $7 to $8.50 at 
Omaha, $7 to $8 at Denver, and $7 to $8 
at Ogden. Cull and utility ewes moved 
at $5 to $7 at Chicago, $5 to $6.50 at 
Omaha, $4 to $7 at Denver, $5 to $6.50 
at Ogden, and $7 to $8 at Ft. Worth. 

The dressed lamb market also re- 
mained stable during the first 20 days 
of October, and then advanced mod- 
erately on choice grade carcasses. The 
market had opened the month relatively 
strong, with choice and prime carcasses 
bringing $49 to $54 and good and choice 
carcasses bringing $48 to $53. As the 
end of the month approached, choice 
and prime grade carcasses were moving 
at $49 to $55, and good and choice car- 
casses were moving at $48 to $55. The 


October dressed lamb market was $2 
to $3 higher this year than it was last 
year. 
Country Sales and Contracting 
CALIFORNIA 


Early October: In central California, 
six loads of choice and prime, 105- 
pound, pellet-fed slaughter lambs, with 
No. 2 pelts sold at $23 f.o.b. at five per- 
cent shrink. In northern California, 
nearly 12 loads of good and choice, 
clover-pastured slaughter lambs, with 
fall-shorn No. 1 pelts, brought $21.50 
to mostly $22. In the Willows area, 
three loads of fed lambs with No. 1 and 
2 pelts sold at $21.50; 200 choice fed 
lambs moved at $22.60 with four percent 
shrink, and another 200 mostly good fed 
lambs brought $21.10 on the same basis. 

Mid October: In the southern part 
of the State, choice fed lambs with No. 
1 and 2 pelts were reported sold at $23 
f.o.b. lot, with five percent shrink. Sev- 
eral other lots were reported moved at 
$22.25 to $22.50, with 214 to 3 percent 
shrink. In northern California, a few 
loads of good and choice clover-pastured 
lambs with No. 1 fall-shorn pelts were 
contracted at $21.50 to $22. 

Late October: In the central sector 
of the State, four loads of choice and 
prime, 105- to 109-pound pellet-fed 
offerings with No. 1 and 2 pelts sold 
at $23 f.o.b., with five percent shrink. 
In the southern part of the State, scat- 
tered loads of fed lambs with shorn 
No. 1 pelts, moved at $22.50 to $23, 
with 21% to 3 percent shrink delivered 
and five percent shrink f.o.b. In north- 
ern California, 3,000 head of choice 
pellet-fed fall-shorn lambs, weighing 
105 to 110 pounds, moved at $22.50 on 
a guaranteed yield basis, with delivery 
at the buyer’s option. A few loads of 
good and choice clover-pastured, shorn 
lambs also moved in the area at $21.50 
to $22. 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Week Ended 
Total U.S. Inspected Slaughter to Date 
Slaughter at Major Centers . 


Chicago Average Lamb Prices (wooled): 


Choice and Prime ........ 
Good and Choice .......... 


1957 
Oct. 12 
9,490,424 
234,195 


1958 
Oct. 11 
8,833,846 

222,639 


21.65 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Prime, 45-55 pounds . 
Choice, 45-55 pounds ... 
Good, All Weights ........ 





Federally Inspected Slaughter—September 





OS eee eee 
I 
DE oes cenccliclaswciss 
Sheep and Lambs 


1958 
1,562,000 
472,000 
5,219,000 
1,045,000 


1,627,000 

638,000 
5,060,000 
1,104,000 
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COLORADO 


Early October: Most of the trans- 
actions which took place during this 
portion of the month were on lambs 
sold out of second hands. On the West- 
ern Slope, at least 30 loads of 91- to 
102-pound, mostly choice wooled slaugh- 
ter lambs sold at $22 to $22.50. 

Mid October: Trading on range lambs 
was still in the clean-up stage, with 
no new sales out of first hands reported 
in western Colorado. On the Western 
Slope, some 3,500 to 4,000 choice wooled 


slaughter lambs sold out of second 
hands at $22 to $22.50. 
IDAHO 

Early October: In southern Idaho, 


nine loads of choice 100- to 115-pound, 
fed, wooled slaughter lambs moved at 
$22 to $22.25, and three loads of 106- 
pound slaughter lambs with No. 1 pelts 
sold at $21.85. Both of these trans- 
actions were f.o.b., with four percent 
shrink. Another two loads of 115-pound 
slaughter lambs, with No. 1 and 2 pelts, 
brought $23 on a delivered to Los An- 
geles basis. Two loads of blackfaced, 
78-pound feeders brought $21.25, and 
2,700 mixed black and whitefaced feed- 
ers brought $21.75, all f.o.b. Still in 
southern Idaho, 400 choice whitefaced 
yearling breeding ewes moved at $32 
per head, and 6,000 short term breeding 
ewes, in lots of 50 to 150 head, sold at 
$15 each. 

Mid October: The sale of 13 loads of 
mostly choice, 107- to 115-pound, pas- 
tured and fed wooled slaughter lambs 
was reported at $22 per head, and three 
loads of 110-pound lambs_ brought 
$21.25. Some 150 good and choice 80- 
to 100-pound lambs from a farm flock 
sold at $18 to $19.50, delivered. In an- 
other transaction, 5,000 lambs con- 
tracted for December delivery to 
California at $23, weighed at the feed- 
lot. Another 5,000 head went on the 
same bsais at $23.50. Also reported 
sold were some feeder lambs from farm 
flocks, which brought $17 to $18.50, de- 
livered. Another 1,500 mixed white and 
blackfaced feeders sold at $19.25 f.o.b., 
and 1,000 short term whitefaced breed- 
ing ewes turned at $15 per head. 

Late October: Eight loads of pastured 
and fed wooled slaughter lambs, weigh- 
ing 105 to 110 pounds and grading 
choice, sold at $22. Also reported sold 
were 15 loads of high good to mostly 
choice, 103- to 115-pound slaughter 
lambs, with shorn No. 1 and 2 pelts, at 
$21 to $22. Most of this latter sale was 
at $21.50 and up. 


MONTANA 


Early October: Volume movements of 
sheep and lambs at country points in 
this area were about completed. A few 
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scattering sales of 75- to 80-pound good 
and choice feeder lambs were reported 
at $21 to $22, for immediate to near 
term delivery. Some whitefaced ewe 
lambs from farm flocks and part bands 
were also reported contracted at $23 
to $25 per hundredweight. Bands of 
whitefaced yearling ewes, weighing 105 
to 130 pounds, were reported moving at 
$27 to $28 per head, with some sales 
at $28 to $30 per head. Aged breeding 
ewes, including a wide variety of qual- 
ity, weights and mouth conditions 
turned at $11.75 to $15 per head. Also 
reported was the sale of 1,000 ewe lambs 
in the Dillon area at $26 per hundred- 
weight and a string of yearling ewes 
in the same area at $20 per head. 

Mid October: A 1,400 head string of 
72-pound feeder lambs resold at $22.25 
and a string of 1,258 head of whitefaced 
ewe lambs, weighing about 78 pounds, 
turned again at 26 cents a pound. A 
string of 700 good 109-pound whitefaced 
yearling ewes sold at approximately 
$26.20 per head. A few good and choice 
heavier yearling ewes were reported to 
have moved at $28 to $29 per head, with 
instances of sales at $30 per head. Top 
offerings were scarce, however. 

Late October: Selling was very quiet. 
A few bands of good and choice year- 
ling whitefaced breeding ewes out of 
first and second hands sold at $29 to $30 
per head. 


NEVADA 


Early October: In the Elko area, 
some 1,000 ewe lambs, weighing 80 
pounds, were reported sola at 27 cents 
per pound, f.o.b. shipping point. 


NEW MEXICO 


Early October: About 2,000 wether 
lambs sold in the Yeso area at $21.50. 
In the Taos area, some 1,500 mixed good 
and choice lambs moved at $20 to $22. 
In northwestern New Mexico, close to 
8,000 feeders, weighing 65 to 75 pounds, 
brought $22.50 to $23. Half of these 
lambs were out of second hands. At 
Roswell, good and choice wooled slaugh- 
ter lambs sold at $21.50 to $22, with a 
few sales at $22.50. Good and choice, 
60- to 80-pound feeder lambs brought 
$22 to $23.50, with a few ewe lambs 
bringing up to $25.50. 

Mid October: Around 8,000 to 9,000 
good and choice feeder lambs, weighing 
70 to 85 pounds moved at $22 to $23 
in the northwestern part of the State. 

Late October: At Roswell, good and 
choice, wooled and shorn slaughter 
lambs sold at $20 to $21.70, while good 
and choice feeders, weighing 60 to 90 
pounds, brought $21 to $23.50. Good 
slaughter yearlings sold at $16 to $18. 
Cull to good slaughter ewes moved at 
$7.50 to $9.50. Common to good breeding 
ewes received $12 to $19 per head, gen- 


erally $14 and up for solid-mouthed 
ewes. A few good and choice young 
ewes sold for up to $25 per head. 


OREGON 


Early October: In the Willamette 
Valley, 1,200 shorn and wooled slaugh- 
ter lambs moved at $20 to $20.50, deliv- 
ered, some with two percent shrink, 
and at $19.50 to $19.75 at buying sta- 
tions. In southern Oregon, two loads 
of choice slaughter lambs brought $22, 
f.o.b. with a four percent shrink, and 
a load of choice, 112-pound wooled 
slaughter lambs sold at $21, with a five 
percent shrink. Two loads of white- 
faced ewe lambs also sold at $26 per 
hundredweight. 

Late October: Two loads of mostly 
choice, 100-pound, fed and_ shorn 
slaughter lambs, with No. 2 pelts, 
moved at $21.50 to $22 on a delivered 
basis; and two loads with No. 1 and 2 
pelts and weighing 95 to 106 pounds 
sold at $20 to $21 f.o.b., with a four per- 
cent shrink. Four loads of mostly choice 
slaughter lambs were contracted at 
$22.50 to $23, delivered to San Fran- 
cisco, and two loads of mostly choice 
lambs sold at $23.25, delivered to Los 
Angeles. In the Willamette Valley, 
1,000 slaughter lambs sold on a deliv- 
ered to Portland basis at $20.25 to 
$20.75. In the southern sector of the 
State, 2,000 fed and pastured, wooled 
and shorn lambs moved at $20.50, f.o.b.; 
500 whitefaced ewe lambs sold at $26 
per hundredweight, and 500 wether 
feeders, weighing 80 pounds, brought 
$20 per hundredweight. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Early October: Aged breeding ewes, 
including a wide variety of quality, 
weights and mouth conditions, turned 
at $11.75 to $15 per head. 


TEXAS 


Mid October: In the Sonora area, 
some 1,000 ewe lambs, weighing 75 to 
80 pounds, sold at $25 per hundred- 
weight. Feeder lambs were reported 
selling at $21.50 to $23 in range deals, 
with stocker ewe lambs bringing $25 
for lightweights to $26 per hundred- 
weight, and fat lambs selling at $21 
to $21.50 in country sales. Solid- 
mouthed breeding ewes were reported 
selling mostly around $20 per head, with 
yearling and two-year-old breeding ewes 
moving at $28 to $30 per head. 


UTAH 


Early October: Around 1,000 slaugh- 
ter lambs were contracted at $22.25 on 
a delivered and weighed off the trucks 
basis at North Salt Lake. Some 2,000 
whitefaced ewe lambs sold at $26 per 

(Continued on page 24.) 
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Mrs. Whilden B. Hughes, Jr., center, Wisconsin State Lamb Promotion 
Chairman, is shown at one of a recent series of lamb barbecues which 


she conducted. 


Handing out the lamb at the right is Mrs. Hughes’ 


“chief barbecue assistant,” Mr. Hughes. Receiving a delicious serving 
is Elwood Hughes, a student at the University of Wisconsin. 


from American Sheep Producers Counci/ 


HE trend of lamb prices during the 

lifetime of the American Sheep 
Producers Council clearly indicates a 
move toward stabilization. 

In 1956, monthly average lamb prices 
followed the classic pattern that had 
come to be expected by sheepmen for 
a long time. The ASPC program was 
just getting under way, and the long 
toboggan slide from the high point of 
the year in May continued to a low 
reached in November. 

In 1957, the traditional pattern con- 
tinued with a climb to a high point 
reached in April. The summer decline 
began in June and July, but then halted 
abruptly and steadied through the rest 
of the year. 

In 1958, price fluctuation has been 
very minor compared to previous years. 
The total spread from the high of $22 
per hundredweight in February to the 
low of $20.50 in May is far smaller than 
either of the two previous years, a sure 
indication that a far larger percent of 
growers marketing lambs are receiving 
equitable prices for the lamb they sell. 


Lamb hit the second front page of 
the Portland, Oregon Journal, Friday, 
September 19. 

As part of a National Eat Lamb Week 
promotion, the Portland, Oregon City 
Council was served lamb at a special 
luncheon arranged by Mrs. Betty Ash- 
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baugh, ASPC home economist in that 
area. 

Under a cartoon and a headline which 
read, “City Council, at Rare Session, 
Savors Well-Done Lamb,” a story by 
Journal staff writer, Jack Pement, gives 
an account of the luncheon and presents 
the comments of Portland’s four City 
Councilmen and Mayor, all of whom 
agreed after the luncheon that they 
would “eat more lamb right now,” if 
they could. 


Just as the story above indicates, 


lamb has taken the spotlight on the 
pages of many American newspapers. 

Recipes, stories, photos and even car- 
toons of lamb dishes are constantly 
appearing in newspapers under a lamb 
publicity program conducted by the 
American Sheep Producers Council. 

During the past 26 months, 26 re- 
leases were prepared, eight black and 
white pictures taken of lamb dishes and 
50 recipes developed under direction of 
the Council’s consumer service depart- 
ment. 

These stories, recipes and photos 
were supplied to metropolitan daily 
newspapers in the Council’s promotion 
cities. They were also supplied to radio 
and television stations. Through these 
media, the attention of millions of 
people was focused on lamb. 


Woman Heads Wisconsin 
Lamb Promotion Effort 


F effort and enthusiasm mean any- 

thing in a promotional campaign, 
both popularity and purchases of lamb 
should swing sharply upward in Wis- 
consin. 

The upward trend, when it comes, will 
be largely due to the work of Mrs. Whil- 
den B. Hughes, Jr., Janesville, Wiscon- 
sin, who directs the work of the 
Wisconsin lamb promotion campaign. 

When it comes to lamb, Mrs. Hughes 
is a greater fan than the average Wis- 
consin citizen is a fan of the beloved 
Milwaukee Braves baseball team. 

Mrs. Hughes says her chief aim is 
“to get more people to eat more lamb.” 

“So many people turn lamb down 
without even giving it a chance. Be- 
sides being nutritious, lamb can be pre- 
pared in so many marvelous and 
delicious ways,” she adds. 

In carrying out her task of “‘persuad- 
ing people to use lamb and bring their 
children up as lamb eaters,” Mrs. 
Hughes has begun a series of lamb bar- 
becues, dinners and picnics throughout 
the State of Wisconsin. Six such affairs 
were conducted during the late summer 
and were termed “highly successful.” 

Among her latest promotional efforts 
Mrs. Hughes lists a charcoal-broiled 
leg-of-lamb dinner for 80 members of 
the Janesville Chamber of Commerce 
and their wives; a lamb barbecue in 
Milwaukee, which was televised 
throughout the State, and the Wiscon- 
sin Sheep Breeders’ picnic, at which 
many people were present. 

Mrs. Hughes comes by her interest 
in lamb very naturally, her husband 
is a lamb feeder—handling about 4,000 
lambs annually. 

Besides her lamb promotion work, 
Mrs. Hughes finds enough time to raise 
three fine children, Christine, 6; Craig, 
4, and Randy, 2. 


Winder Makes TV Appearance 


G. Norman Winder, president of the 
American Sheep Producers Council and 
Woolens and Worsteds of America, was 
a guest on the nation-wide Dave Gar- 
roway show “Today” on September 30, 
of the NBC television network. 

Mr. Winder gave a “clip-by-clip” de- 
scription of sheep shearing as it was 
being done by a Rutgers University 
student, before the nation-wide televi- 
sion audience. He also described the 
steps taken to transform raw fleece into 
finished American woolen and worsted 
fabrics. 
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Aureomycin Salt . . . 
(Continued from page 12.) 


ceived right there gave them a running 
start.” 

In the light of that experience, Mr. 
Ward says, he also plans future changes 
in routine with his late summer and 
early fall arrivals. “Instead of turning 
them into the fields as soon as they get 
here, I’m going to put them right into 
the dry lot and get some Aureomycin 
into them at once,” he said. “To start 
with I’ll probably give them 30 milli- 
grams per head per day and I might 
go as high as 40 milligrams. But this 
will depend on a number of things, such 
as the weather and the general con- 
dition of the lambs.” 

During the last season, after install- 
ing his salt-Aureomycin program, he 
started his lambs at the 30-milligram 
level and after a few days dropped them 
to 20 milligrams. “I might have stayed 
with the higher level,” he said, “but it 
was an exceptionally good dry year and 
there wasn’t much pneumonia hazard. 
Of course you have to be guided by the 
circumstances.” 

Mr. Ward invariably begins to buy 
his feeders in August and continues 
his purchases as long as the kind of 
lambs he wants are available. He in- 
sists on crossbred range lambs of good 
quality and ignores the _ tail-enders. 
Most of his stock comes from the Idaho 
Falls area. Sometimes he buys from 
Montana and Wyoming sources. 

Most of the lambs remain on the 
Ward ranch until they’re ready for the 
Idaho Falls Livestock Auction, but in 
the fall a number of them usually are 
turned into neighboring beet fields. 
Many are placed in alfalfa and stubble 
fields and never see a beet top. 

Normally all lambs enter the feedlot 
in late November. Last winter, when 
weather and ground conditions were 
highly favorable, they weren’t put into 
the dry lots until early December. 

In common with most western lamb 
feeders, Mr. Ward regards as most 
critical the days immediately following 
shipment. He says this holds true what- 
ever the climate and regardless of 
whether the lambs are placed in a field 
or a feedlot. “It’s not much of an 
exaggeration to say a sheep is sick only 
once—the day it dies,” he remarks. 

Referring to the 29 deaths in his 
fall 1957 shipment of 850 lambs, Mr. 
Ward said most of these were caused by 
enterotoxemia, some by scouring and 
some “for no reason at all.” 

Embracing 600 leased acres, the suc- 
cessful feeder’s diversified farming 
operation is fairly typical of South- 
eastern Idaho agriculture. Sugar beets 
comprise his principal crop. He also 
grows potatoes, wheat and hay. 
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U. S. MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS IMPORTS 
January through June, 1955-58 




















COMMODITY 1955 1956 1957 1958 
BEEF AND VEAL: Thousands 
Fresh, chilled or frozen beef 3,855 1,930 2,097 18,868 
Fresh, chilled or frozen veal 214 142 290 3,146 
Oe Gl, cy eee 35,701 31,623 46,136 55,086 
Pickled and cured beef...... 2,432 3,432 5,404 4,137 
Boneless beef............. 9,434 10,320 22,974 132,449 
Total beef and veal . 51,636 47,447 76,901 213,686 
PORK: 
Fresh, chilled or frozen 23,170 19,031 11,416 19,293 
Hams, shoulders and bacon 53,150 54,956 52,668 55,903 
Other, pickled or salted 6,759 6,997 6,636 9,207 
Sausage, except fresh...... 241 291 301 478 
Total pork <.:....< sass 83,320 81,275 71,021 84,881 
LAMB, MUTTON AND GOAT: 
Fresh, chilled or frozen lamb 997 657 1,169 3,509 
Fresh, chilled or frozen mutton and goat 445 404 331 7,685 
Total lamb, mutton and goat 1,442 1,061 1,500 11,194 
Other canned, prepared or preserved mez 3,584 2,364 3,458 37,859 
TOTAL MEAT IMPORTS 139,982 132,147 152,880 347,620 





‘Includes canned. 





His home-grown feedstuffs usually 
are adequate for his lamb-feeding 
operation, but it’s not uncommon for 


him to buy a carload or two of mixed 
wheat and barley to augment his sup- 
plies. 

He acknowledges there are certain 
advantages to a complete pelleted feed, 
but he prefers to use a loose mixture 
in his self-feeders. His basal lamb 
ration consists of rolled wheat, barley 
and alfalfa and occasionally some dry 
beet pulp. His grains are rolled at the 
same Idaho Falls mill which supplies 
his salt-Aureomycin mixture. 

A realistic operator, Mr. Ward finds 
it hard to go along with feeders who 
say they can finish a lamb for 17 to 18 
cents a pound these days. “You’ve got 
to figure everything, not just the feed 
you use,” he maintains. “And that 
includes such items as the gasoline you 
burn and the lumber you use for re- 
pairs—and, of course, the death losses 
you sustain. The money you earn is 
nothing more than the difference be- 
tween what you spend and what you 
get, and all these costs must be figured 
into what you spend.” 

Considering everything, Mr. Ward 
calculates that his costs of feeding 
lambs in the dry lot last season aver- 
aged about 21 cents a pound. Of that 
amount about 14 cent was for Aureo- 
mycin, he says. 

From what he saw on his home 
grounds last season, Kent Ward isn’t 
going to be terribly worried about those 
double plays this season. That is, as 
long as his performers keep sticking 
their faces into those salt troughs every 
day. 


U. S. Meat Imports 
Continue to Climb 


U S imports of meat and meat prod- 
e We ucts, which increased sharply 
during the last half of 1957, continued 
to rise sharply during the initial half 
of 1958, according to a United States 
Department of Agriculture report. 

The report, dated September 29, 1958, 
states that imports during the first six 
months of 1958 were more than double 
those of the corresponding period last 
year. 

The greatest import jumps were re- 
corded in beef and veal, particularly 
in boneless and carcass beef. Imports 
from New Zealand, Canada, Mexico, 
Australia and Ireland accounted for 
most of the increase. 

An extremely sharp rise in lamb, 
mutton and goat meat was also noted 
during the January to June, 1958, 
period. The import hike in this cate- 
gory was due mainly to large imports 
of boneless mutton from Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Pork imports during the report period 
rose some 20 percent above the same 
period in 1957. The largest pork in- 
crease was in fresh and frozen pork— 
mostly from Canada. 

The USDA report forecasts continued 
large imports during the remainder of 
the year. The report also predicted 
imports for the full year will reach an 
all-time high. 
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October 23, 1958 


ONFIDENCE in the future and price 

stability are the two factors consid- 
ered necessary to improve market 
conditions. 

The world-wide wool price decline is 
casting its shadow over the domestic 
market. No upturn in the world market 
is expected until the economic recession 
in England, the Continent, and other 
foreign countries begins to disappear. 
A disquieting influence in the foreign 
markets is the shaky exchange situation. 

Inventories of all types of wool in 
the world have disappeared. So it is 
believed that once confidence in the 
future is restored, the market will 
improve. 

A very interesting interpretation of 
the textile recession is given in an 
article entitled “The Recession in Wool 
Textiles” that appeared in the World 
Wool Digest of October 2, 1958. 

“At first sight,” the article asserts, 
“it would seem that the world’s wool 
textile industries have been severely 
affected by the present general economic 
recession, for wool consumption in the 
main manufacturing countries during 
the first half of this year was 17 per- 
cent lower than in the corresponding 
months of 1957. This comparison can 
be rather deceptive, however, for the 
first half of last year was a time of 
exceptional activity in wool textile man- 
ufacture, and the decline would appear 
as one of 12 percent in relation to the 
similar period of 1956, or of only 4 per- 
cent compared with the first half of 
1955. There is, in fact, considerable 
evidence suggesting that last year’s 
expansion of wool textile output ex- 
ceeded the growth of demand for wool 
clothing and that, apart from the eco- 
nomic recession, this would have neces- 
sitated some temporary curtailment of 
activity. 

“No systematic analysis of the cur- 
rent recession in wool textiles will be 
possible for some time, since there are 
always long delays before adequate 
information on changes in consumer 
purchasing power is published. 

“The available stock data for these 
countries (United States, United King- 
dom, France and Japan) . give 
some support to the contention that 
inventory reductions were largely re- 
sponsible for the wool textile recession, 
though the evidence is far from con- 
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Wool Market Needs 


» Confidence to Improve 


clusive. It is particularly interesting 
to note that the statistics do show accu- 
mulation of stocks preceding the down- 
turn in output at various stages of 
production. This suggests that the high 
level of wool textile activity in Japan 
(and possibly Britain) during the early 
part of 1957, and in France up to the 
beginning of 1958, was greater than 
was warranted by the growth of con- 
sumer demand, and was itself one cause 
of the subsequent decline. The exist- 
ence of large inventories would have 
given holders some inducement to re- 
duce them, and this would have been 
reinforced by the economic conditions 


then prevailing. High interest rates 
which raised the cost of stock holding, 
falling wool prices which created ex- 
pectations of cheaper wool goods, and 
business uncertainty arising from the 
American recession would all have oper- 
ated as incentives to curtail stocks. 
Such a combination of circumstances 
makes it appear highly probable that 
attempts were made to run down hold- 
ings, and this conclusion is widely sup- 
ported by trade press comment. Such 
attempts could well have affected activ- 
ity at earlier stages of production 
through delays in re-ordering even be- 
fore any substantial stock reduction 
was achieved. 

“If the conclusion that the wool tex- 
tile recession is largely an ‘inventory 
recession’ is correct, it follows that the 
present level of wool textile activity is 
lower than is justified by current con- 
sumer demand for clothing, and that 
some improvement may be expected 
when stock adjustments are completed.” 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 17, 1958 


CLEAN BASIS 
PRICES 
% 


GREASE EQUIVALENTS BASED UPON 
ARBITRARY SHRINKAGE PERCENTAGES (3) 
% % 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing...- 


One-half Blood: 
Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
* Ave. to Gd. Fr. Combing 


Three-eighths Blood: 
Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple.. 90— .95 
*Ave. French Combing 85— .90 


One-quarter Blood: 


*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
*Ave. French Combing. 
*Low-quarter Blood: 
*Common & Braid 


$1.10—1.15 56 
1.06—1.10 565 
1.00—1.05 


1.02—1.06 
1.00—1.05 


.90— .94 
85— .90 
85— .90 
80— .85 


$ .49— .51 
A7T— .50 60 
44— .46 61 


59 $ .45—. 64 $ .40—. 
) A2— . 65 .387— .¢ 
39— . 66 .34— .36 


44— .46 
4A2— 


50— .52 54 AT—. 57 
50 5 A5— . 58 


50 51 .44— .« 54 .41—. 


52 (41— .42 


A9— . 48 
A5— . 49 
50— . 43 
48— . 42 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine- 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing....... 


1.05—1.15 57 
1.00—1.10 59 


A3— . 
39— 4 


A5— .49 59 
41— 45 61 


ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


Fine: 


*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing... 
*8 Months (1” and over) 
*Fall (%” and over) 


1.15—1.20 
1.10—1.15 
1.05—1.10 
-95—1.00 
.85— .90 


A8— . 
A5— . 
41—. 
40— . 
35— . 


44—., 
41—. 
37—. 
37— xt 
32— . 


53— .55 
-50— .52 
45— .47 
A3— .45 
.37— .40 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 


(2) 


Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 


shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and 


heavier in shrinkage. 
(3) 


In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 
been converted to grease basis equivalents. 


Conversions have been made for 


various shrinkages quoted. Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal. 


*Estimated price. No sale reported. 
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In regard to price stability, it is a 
well-known fact that wool manufactur- 
ers never like to buy on a falling mar- 
ket. The Daily News Record for 
October 8, contains this statement: 

“Meanwhile, sources here claim their 
customers are beginning to say they 
wish prices would stop declining. Most 
all feel levels are low enough to create 
a better demand, providing prices hold 
steady. But no one in the textile busi- 
ness buys on a dropping market, it is 
said. Buyers, at all levels, try to hit 
the bottom and during the time they 
are waiting for prices to reach that 
level, only buy what they need.” 

Reports are current that Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa will set 
up a price stabilization program. Both 
New Zealand and South Africa have set 
up reserve prices or floors under the 
wool market. Australia, it is reported, 
dislikes to disrupt its auction system in 
any way. However, some sentiment for 
a stabilization program in that country 
is developing, although it is not ex- 
pected to be put into effect this season. 

Early month reports of Australian 
auctions carried a “mixed tone” head- 
line. Then an improved tone developed 
the week of October 13, and prices 
strengthened. Following the world 
trend, prices for fine and half blood 
wool top in Boston on October 20 rose 
three to four cents a pound above those 
prevailing the previous week. 

Th market improvement, in the opin- 
ion of some, was the result of increased 
tension in the Quemoy situation. 

The domestic and wool top futures 
market has fluctuated, largely following 
the London futures market. Yesterday 
the London market weakened due to 
“some confusion,” according to the 
report of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith, “‘as to the tone of the market 
at the Australian auction centers. 
Some trade houses report that Austra- 
lian wool prices were unchanged to 
fractionally higher, while others 
thought they were barely steady.” 
Clearances were very satisfactory, how- 
ever. 

The International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration has authorized Turkey to 
purchase $1.5 million worth of raw 
wool and Korea, $1 million worth of 
wool top. Both orders are to be filled 
by May 31, 1959. The lifting of this 
much wool from world markets should 
have a beneficial effect. 


On the domestic scene, there has been 
very little activity. The Boston market 
has been dull. The same statement 
could be made about the situation in 
producing areas, although there was 
slightly increased buying interest dur- 
ing the week the foreign auctions 
strengthened. The few transactions in 
the West are shown below. 
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She stumped the panel with sheep shearing. John Daly, right, affable 


moderator of the television show “What’s My Line”; 


Norma Kurtz, 


left, a sheep shearer from Woodstown, New Jersey, and several 
million televiewers enjoyed a real laugh at the expense of writer- 
humorist Bennett Cerf on October 12. The “big laugh” occurred when 


Mr. Cerf asked Miss Kurtz: “Do you pluck sheep?” 


Miss Kurtz went 


on to win $50, which she intends to use in raising more sheep. 





CALIFORNIA: 


Early in the month some fall wool 
was sold at 25 cents a pound in Glenn 
and Solano counties. Later some activ- 
ity was reported in scouring wools at 
Dixon. It was indicated that wool top 
and other manufacturers had been buy- 
ing these wools right along but at their 
own figures. 


IDAHO: 


One large Idaho clip was sold re- 
cently at 36 cents a grease pound and 
another at 36.5 cents. 


MONTANA: 


A bid of 301% cents for the Jordan 
Pool at Miles City, Montana, was re- 
jected early in the month. This pool is 
made up of approximately 550,000 
pounds of bulk half blood and three- 
eighths grades. There were some sales, 
however, of about 5,000 fleeces in west- 
ern Montana of fine ewes wool at 4314 
cents per grease pound. 


OREGON: 


Pacific Wool Growers sold a 40,000 
pound “freak,” light shrinking clip for 
55.40 cents delivered. It was sold on a 
core test and reported as one of the 
lightest clips handled by Pacific Wool 
Growers in the last 37 years. 

Willamette Valley prices are based 
at 35 cents for a year’s growth and 31 
cents for lamb’s, but very little wool is 
moving at these prices. 

Graded territory half blood French 
combing and staple wools were sold 
during October at $1.05, $1.06 and $1.07 


clean, landed Boston. Some French 
combing half blood wool was being sold 
at $1.00 to $1.04 clean, landed Boston. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: 


Approximately 550,000 pounds of 
original bag wool was sold at the Haf- 
ner Warehouse in Newell, South Dakota, 
at clean delivered prices of $1.04 and 
$1.05 for October delivery. This wool 
averaged bulk half blood for grade and 
consisted mostly of choice range clips 
from western South Dakota. The grease 
prices to growers f.o.b. Newell, were 
expected to range from 41 to 48 cents 
per pound. These sales marked the 
cleanup of 1958 wool at the Hafner 
Warehouse. 


TEXAS: 


A few cars of original bag, good 
French combing and staple 12-months’ 
64’s wool was sold early in October at 
$1.10 to $1.15 clean, landed Boston. A 
few sales were also made up to $1.17. 
Growers, it is reported, were holding 
firm at $1.15 to $1.17, but little wool 
was moving the latter part of the month. 


UTAH: 


Quite a bit of activity was reported 
in Utah around the middle of the month. 
Prices ranged all the way from 34 to 
42 cents a grease pound. Sales were 
made both in the country and out of 
warehouses. The wool sold graded from 
quarter blood up to and including fine. 
Prices were uniform for all grades 
considering shrinkages. Very little wool 
is left in Utah out in the field. 
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OOL was the queen’s raiment Sep- 


tember 22, when Charlene Holt of 
Snyder, Texas, was acclaimed ‘Miss 
Sweater Girl of 1958” in New York 
City. The “Sweater Girl’ contest, in 
its sixth consecutive year, was con- 
ducted by the Woo! Bureau, in coopera- 
tion with the Knitted Outerwear 
Foundation. 

Miss Holt was selected by an audi- 
ence comprised primarily of members 
of the New York press. Selected with 
Miss Holt was four-year-old Diane 
Cummins, a pert thimble-sized girl from 
New York City, who won the title of 
“Miss Sweater Girl of 1978’—as the 
most likely future counterpart of this 
year’s Sweater Girl. 

Singer Johnny Desmond, star of 
Broadway and television, was voted 
“Mr. Sweater Guy” by the finalists in 
the Miss Sweater Girl contest. 

The “mileage” that can be obtained 
on a good wool story is illustrated by 
results on the “Sweater Girl” publicity. 

Betty Tanner, who handled all of the 
details on the contest, said that within 
a day or two after the event more than 
40 million persons saw the story in one 
form or other. 

It was estimated that 15 million per- 
sons viewed the proceedings on tele- 
vision; 18 million individuals saw it 
on newsreels, and at least another 10 
million persons read about the event 
in local newspapers. 


The sheep industry’s recently chosen 
began her 


“Miss Wool” year-long tour 
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of the nation early in November. 
first stop was New York City. 

She was introduced to the 
press—representatives of newspapers, 
syndicates, radio and television—at a 
press breakfast held in the Wool Bureau 
offices. Her New York stop also in- 
cluded television appearances and a 
visit to showrooms of the top couturiers 
who contributed to her all-wool ward- 
robe. 

While this was going on, Miss Wool 
was photographed in a “movie” which 
will stress the “thermostatic” qualities 
of her wardrobe—wool fashions for 
both winter and summer—which will 
be released to some 600 television sta- 
tions throughout the country beginning 
in December. 

Miss Wool visited 
terns where pictures were 


national 


Vogue Pat- 
taken of her 


also 


in six Vogue spring fashions for an 
article to appear in the Spring Vogue 
Pattern Book. 


Enrollment in the “Make It Yourself 
With Wool” contest has grown to over 
15,000 as of press time. 

This increased enrollment reflects 
the entry of Wisconsin in the contest 
last January, the introduction of newer, 
more effective methods to promote the 
contest, and a greater amount of pub- 
licity being given the contest through- 
out the country. 

An example of the 
given the contest can be found in 
CO-ED, NATIONAL 4-H NEWS and 
ADVANCE PATTERN BOOK, all of 
which are carrying stories about pre- 
vious contest winners. 


publicity being 





Richard M. Detwiler was recently appointed 
director of publicity for the Wool Bureau, 


Inc. He succeeds Albert W. Bates. Mr. 
Detwiler was formerly with Batten Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc.; the Edison Insti- 
tute; Chase National Bank, and the Rocky 
Mountain News of Denver. 








Her 


Lamb Market . 


(Continued from page 19.) 


hundredweight, and 600 old ewes of 
mixed ages brought $14 per head. 

Mid October: At least five loads of 
choice, wooled slaughter lambs turned 
at $22 to $22.25. Some 1,000 head of 
old ewes sold off the range for short 
term use at $14 per head. 


WASHINGTON 

Early October: Two loads of wooled, 
105-pound range and mixed pastured 
and fed lambs sold for $20.25 to $21.50, 
and 800 good and choice wooled lambs 
from a farm flock brought $18 to $20, 
delivered to plants. 

Mid October: Some six loads of high 


good and choice, 100- to 105-pound, 
wooled slaughter lambs, with No. 2 
and 3 pelts moved at $20.75 to $21.25. 


Another load of 105-pound wooled 
slaughter lambs sold for $21.50 on a 
delivered to Portland basis. In other 
selling activity, 400 wooled and shorn, 
80- to 120-pound slaughter lambs from 
a farm flock went for $18 to $19.50 
300 pastured and wooled_ slaughter 
lambs contracted for $20; 1,500 range 
lambs, mixed slaughters and feeders, 
brought $20 f.o.b., and 900 whitefaced 
feeder lambs, weighing 60 to 80 pounds, 
moved at $18. 

Late October: A couple of loads of 
choice, 105- to 108-pound, fed and shorn 
slaughter lambs, with No. 2 pelts, were 
contracted for $21.50 to $22 on a deliv- 
ered basis. Three loads of good and 
choice, 85- to 110-pound, wocled and 
shorn slaughter lambs, sold for $20 to 
$20.25, f.o.b., with four percent shrink 
and delivered off the truck. Some 200 


good and choice wooled and_ shorn 
slaughter lambs from a farm flock 
moved at $18 to $19, on a delivered 


basis. Also reported sold were 1,200 
mixed slaughter and feeder lambs, pas- 


tured and wooled, at $20.25, delivered 
to the feedlot. In smaller sales, 300 
wooled, range feeders, weighing 70 


pounds, were contracted on a delivery 
basis at $20; 300 shorn feeders, weigh- 
ing 80 to 100 pounds sold at $17.75 to 
$18.50 f.o.b., and 380 solid-mouthed, 
whitefaced breeding ewes brought $17 
per head. 


WYOMING 


Early October: Around 2,300 feeder 
lambs were reported sold at $22.25. In 
southwestern Wyoming, some four loads 
of choice slaughter lambs moved at 
$22.50, and 10,550 to 11,000 feeder lambs 
brought $22 each. 

Mid October: The only co pio sales 
activity was the purchase of 2,300 ang 
ers out of first hands at $22 to $22.5( 
and the purchase of 800 aged ewes in 
southern Wyoming at $13 per head. 
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F early rains do not come, it will be 
necessary for us to buy more sup- 
plemental feed for the coming year on 
account of grass fires. 
—A. L. Beal 
Berkeley, California 


I will buy the same amount of supple- 
mental feed as in previous years. It 
consists mostly of alfalfa pasture and 
grain stubble fields which I use to flush 
the ewes for bucking. After bucking 
is over the ewes go back out on the foot- 
hill ranges. We get more twins when 
we buck on the fields and I feel that it 
pays. 

We have to be off the BLM ranges 
February first, at which time the ewes 
are brought in to the ranch and are 
fed native hay. I feed a fourth pound 
of cake for about six weeks before 
lambing and I feel the 40 percent pro- 
tein does me a better job than the 22 
percent. 

It seems that the combination of the 
three proteins gives better results than 
the single source protein. 

—Robert V. Haigler 
Monte Vista, Colorado 


think less supplemental feed will be 
necessary for the coming year as we 
feed it only to lambs. We prefer dry 
pulp and lamb chow mixed with grain 
as a concentrate. 
—Victor Smith 
Burley, Idaho 


HE concentrated feeds I prefer for 
fall and winter feeding are corn 
cake and about 20 percent protein. 

I think the amount of feed will run 
about the same as usual. Some are 
having a barley cube made with extra 
vitamins and minerals added. 

—R. O. Burch 


Hammond, Montana 
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V* will have to buy more supple- 
mental feed for the coming year. 
We prefer 70 percent alfalfa, 20 per- 
cent sorghum grain, and 10 percent 
molasses in pellet form. 
—Stanley L. Smith 
Fort Wingate, New Mexico 


ALL and winter range prospects look 

rather poor at the present time, as 
after a little rain in the early fall, we 
have had unusually dry and hot weather. 
The grass is drying up again now. 

Most of the feeder lambs in this sec- 
tion have been sold. 

We run a couple of hundred head on 
the range during the winter, and do 
not supplement their range feed. 

—Joseph W. Harris 
Powers, Oregon 


VY" will feed more cake this winter 
due to shorter grain supply. We 
also plan to feed some dehydrated 
alfalfa cubes before and during breed- 
ing seasons. 

We feed 44 percent soy cake in the 
winter, also sometime we feed corn and 
cake cubes. 

We will start feeding dehydrated 
alfalfa cubes and corn and cake a 
month before lambing. Cubes are the 
best for us as we feed out in the pas- 
tures. 

—Henry W. Jacobson, Jr. 
Castle Rock, South Dakota 


] will have to buy more concentrates 
this year on account of the hail 
damage to approximately half of my 
range. I feed 20 percent Nixon cubes 
delivered at $68 per ton when available. 
Almost all of the sheepmen in this area 
feed cubes instead of corn due to the 
convenience in feeding sheep on the 
range. 
—Francis W. Jacobson 
Castle Rock, South Dakota 






[' we have sufficient alfalfa for the 
sheep and enough corn—say from 
four to eight ounces per day—that is 
about as good a balanced diet as a ewe 
can have. 

If our alfalfa is short, we do buy 
concentrated feed, about 20 percent 
protein, and feed them about the same 
amount as corn. 

—George G. Jesfjeld 
Prairie City, South Dakota 


T will not be necessary for us to buy 
more supplemental feed for the 
coming year, as we have had plenty 
of rain all year—37.8 inches last year 
and 32.3 inches this year. 
—C. F. Briggs 
Del Rio, Texas 


HERE will be less need for supple- 
mental feed this year than for the 
last ten years. There have been very 
good rains since September, and the 
growing season has been excellent. 
We prefer 41 percent cottonseed cake 
as a concentrate. 
—George Brockman 
Sonora, Texas 


LL I feed is alfalfa hay until a month 

before lambing and then I feed 

barley or oats, whichever I have. I 

have to watch and not feed too much 

barley, but otherwise I like it as well 
as I do oats. 

—Doyle F. Goldy 
Palisades, Washington 


[' will not be necessary to buy more 
supplemental feed this year, as we 
feed alfalfa hay in the winter and there 
is a good crop in our locality this year. 
I also feed corn and barley during the 
winter and a 20 percent pellet for a 

while before and during lambing. 
—Delmar C. Lancaster 

Afton, Wyoming 
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PLAns io for cuibetteinnas nt at the con- 
vention of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association in Portland, January 
26-29, 1959 were discussed at a meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Ore- 
gon Women’s Auxiliary at the Imperial 
Hotel, Portland, on October 14. The 
meeting was called »y Mrs. Marion 
Krebs of Eugene, who is president of 
the Oregon Auxiliary. 

The official] Oregon hostesses for the 
National Auxiliary convention will be 
the Executive Board of the Oregon 
Auxiliary with Mrs. Floyd T. Fox of 
Silverton as chairman. 

One of the coffee hours will be han- 
dled by the Pendleton Auxiliary with 
Mrs. Mac Hoke of Pendleton as chair- 
man. The Baker Auxiliary was asked 
to take charge of another coffee hour. 
Miss Loy Wisdom and Mrs. Maud 
Schroeder from Baker told of plans they 
were working on for the convention. 

Mrs. George Woodworth of Cottage 
Grove, who is chairman of the Oregon 
Make It Yourself With Wool contest, 
announced at the Executive Committee 
meeting that as of that date there were 
462 entries in the contest, with more 
arriving. The State contest will be 
held in the Tea Room of Meier and 
Franks Store in Portland on November 
15 at 2:30 p.m. 

Mrs. Alvin Hartley, Silverton, chair- 
man of the Salem District Make It 
Yourself With Wool contest, invited 
members to attend that contest on Sat- 
urday, October 25 at the Salem Meier 
and Franks Store. 

Mrs. Averill Hanson of Junction 
City, who is secretary of the Oregon 
Auxiliary, told of the Auxiliary booth 
at the Oregon State Fair. Woolens 
used were from the Salem Kay Woolen 
Mills. A Singer sewing machine was 
exhibited; also a champion wool fleece 
owned by Mr. John Banock of Brooks. 
Prominent also in the display were the 
costumes made by the 1957 winners in 
the Oregon Make It Yourself With 
Wool contest: Miss Suzanne Lozier of 
Enterprise, Senior and Miss Lana 
Gulzow of LaGrande, Junior. 

—Mrs. Floyd T. Fox 
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Ladies of the Baker County (Oregon) Wool Growers’ Auxiliary are 
making favors for their forthcoming local “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” contest and luncheon. Seated from left to right are: Mrs. 
Jessie Samuels, Mrs. Marie Hall, Mrs. Walter Wellman, Mrs. A. G. 
Dunn, Mrs. Maud Schroeder, Mrs. Lee Savely, Mrs. Henry Johnson 
and Mrs. Harry Spence. Standing from left to right are: Mrs. Bertha 
Houser, Mrs. Wayne Phillips and Mrs. A. S. Boyd. 














Sect 
c— BAKED LAMB LOAF 
J 
| 2 pounds ground tamb l cup crocker crumbe 
‘ 2 tablespecns chopped parsely |} cup milk 
i ie 4 2 | 2 tab.espoots minced otwea 1 green pepper, minced 
ie — | YZ 
AI STEW | DUMPLINGS Combine ali di aod mix th ily. Peck into a Sx3inch 
Nothing better than a delicious lamb low pan or  2-quart ring mold. Bake ina slow oven (300 degree F) 
stew with dumplings. The succulent 1% hours. 8 to 10 servings. 
taste of the mea! together with ail the 
fine subtle flavors of bay leat. touch 
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ROAST ROLLED SHOULDER OF LAMB 


Rolled lamb roast is one of the won refrigerator, while it absorbs season ways! 


derful ways to prepare lamb. With ing flavor . . . i's ready lor a 37S de 
your favorite seasonings and o double gree oven. MMMM! Piping hot roast ales 
wrap of aluminum .. then a rest in the with a distinctive tasie appeal. ‘ 


A new promotion idea of the Women’s Auxiliary of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation is a dining place mat of which this picture is an exact scale miniature repro- 
duction. Mrs. Rudie Mick, president of the auxiliary, hopes the snow white mats 
printed in red and blue ink, can be placed in restaurants, cafes and hotel dining rooms 
throughout the country, particularly where no organized lamb promotion is being 
conducted. Place mats are available through Mrs. Mick for distribution to eating 
places at no charge. Mrs. Mick, who is currently in New York City meeting with Max 
Schmitt and Mary North on “Make It Yourself With Wool” contest preparations, 
urges all wool growers to assist in distributing these mats. 
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Lamb Shoulder may be cut into round bone and shoulder arm 
chops or be boned and cubed for stews, shish kebab and curries. 
It may also be boned and rolled for a roast, or have the bones 


removed leaving a pocket for stuffing. It is sometimes ground 


for patties and loaves as well. 





There are many excellent seasonings for lamb cuts. 
these are such favorites as garlic, dill seed, bay leaves and 
dried red peppers. 


Lamb shanks and “butterfly” neck slices are always inexpensive 
buys. These cuts are generally braised and are always delicious. 


Among 


ASPC Guide Gives Tips on Cooking, Storing Lamb 


HE American Sheep Producers Council sponsored National 

Eat Lamb Week, September 15-30, placing emphasis on 
the correct ways to prepare and care for lamb. 

This set of rules was given as a guide: 
1. For roasting, place the meat on a rack in a shallow baking 

pan. Do not cover and do not add water. 
2. To determine doneness, use a meat thermometer . 
is the temperature for medium well done; 180° for well 
done. 
3. Always use low temperatures for cooking lamb. 
roasting, a slow oven (300°) is the recommended tem- 
perature. 
Do not overcook lamb. This causes dryness and shrinkage. 
Cuts from the leg, shoulder, rib and loin are usually 
roasted. Chops from these cuts may be broiled, fried, pan 
broiled or baked. 


yp 


Shanks, riblets, breast, stew meat and neck slices are 
usually prepared by braising or simmering. 

Ground lamb may be baked, broiled or pan-broiled. 
Always serve lamb piping hot or cold. 

For storing lamb, the following suggestions were given: 
Lamb should be stored in the coldest part of the refrig- 
It should be uncovered or wrapped loosely in 


Ground lamb should be cooked as soon as possible after 


6. 
7 
8. 
- 
Me fi ve erator. 
waxed paper. 
9 
When buying. 
3 


Frozen lamb should be stored at a temperature of zero or 
lower. It may thaw during cooking, at room temperature 
or in the refrigerator. When frozen lamb has thawed, 
it should be cooked as soon as possible. 

Cooked lamb should be covered to prevent drying, and kept 
in the refrigerator. 





Research Laboratory . . . 


(Continued from page 8.) 
additional research into the effects of 
irrigation upon arable land. 


AVE your butcher bone a large leg 1 


Recipe for Succulent Lamb Dish on Cover 


small onion 


5. Additional research on how exist- 
ing water supplies may be more fully 
and better utilized, including adequate 
drainage systems and a method whereby 
“drained” water might be recovered 
and used. 

Other hearings on the subject have 
been conducted at Rapid City, South 
Dakota; Boise, Idaho; Charleston, South 
Carolina; Sacramento, California; 
Phoenix, Arizona; Amarillo, Texas; 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Hearings have also been set for No- 
vember 14, at Washington, D. C.; 
November 17, at Des Moines, Iowa; No- 
vember 18, at Ft. Wayne, Indiana; 
November 19, at Nashville, Tennessee, 
and November 20, at New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 
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of lamb leaving a generous pocket 
to hold the stuffing. The meat is fitted 
around the mixture and held in place 
with skewers. It is suggested that the 
lamb be rubbed with lemon juice and 
sprinkled with salt and pepper. Place 
the skewered side down in roasting pan 
and roast in a moderately hot oven 
(375 degrees F.). Baste frequently 
until medium or well done. It will take 
about 244 to 3 hours. 
You may want to use your favorite 
stuffing, but the California Foods Re- 
search Institute suggests this California 


stuffing: 
1, cup ripe olives 
1, cup light or dark raisins 


small clove garlic 

14 cup butter or margarine 

cups soft stale bread crumbs 

(or, use an 8-ounce package stuffing 
mix) 

or 3 tablespoons chopped mint or 
parsley 

3 tablespoons California Rose or other 
table wine 

Pinch dried rosemary or oregano 


14 teaspoon salt 


me 


oe 


bo 


Cut olives in small pieces; coarsely 
chop raisins. Peel and chop onion and 
garlic fine; cook in butter until soft 
but not browned. Combine olives, 
raisins, onion and garlic with remaining 
stuffing ingredients; mix well. 
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AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY GIVES OUR READERS A CHANCE TO EXPRESS THEIR 
OPINIONS ABOUT ANYTHING PERTAINING TO THE INDUSTRY OR ABOUT LIFE IN GENERAL. 
[N OFFERING THIS SPACE FOR FREE EXPRESSION OF THOUGHT, THE NATIONAL WOooL 


GROWER ASSUMES NO RESPONSIBILITY FOR ANY STATEMENT MADE. 


THE STATEMENT 


ABOUT THE CONDITION OF PASTURES IS TAKEN FROM THE U. S. WEATHER BUREAU 


REPORT FOR THE 


PASTURES 

The prolonged warm, dry weather 
continues to reduce range feed pros- 
pects in northern and coastal areas in 
the western half of the country, but 
in most southern areas ranges are in 
good condition, with grazing generally 
adequate. Livestock, now mostly off of 
high-elevation, summer ranges in the 
West, are in generally good condition. 
In Texas, range feed supplies are excel- 
lent, and stubble fields, native grass, 
and weeds are providing abundant addi- 
tional feed. Generally abundant sup- 
plies of grazing feed and water are 
also available in Oklahoma, but north- 
ward over the Great Plains range feed 
prospects are mostly poor. 

Good pastures are furnishing ade- 
quate grazing in most eastern areas, but 
the dry weather has resulted in some 
deterioration in parts of the middle and 
south Atlantic regions. 


CALIFORNIA 


Berkeley, Alameda County 
October 9, 1958 


Feed prospects on the fall and winter 
ranges look good. It has been unusually 
warm here recently. We need early 
rain. We will carry over only 50 percent 
as many lambs this fall as last because 
of poor lambing in the spring of 
*5&8. The number of ewes bred this fall 
is about the same as last year—1,850. 
Whitefaced crossbred yearling ewes 
have sold at $25 recently. 

We feed corn, molasses and alfalfa 
as concentrates during the winter. The 
price of baled alfalfa hay is $38 per 
ton, about the same as last year. 

We have lost some range in this 
area by grass fire, otherwise feed, al- 
though dry, is good. Usually grass- 
hoppers consume lots of feed, but not 
this year. 


—A. L. Beal 


Cazadero, Sonoma County 
October 9, 1958 

The outlook for feed conditions on 
the fall and winter ranges is very poor. 
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WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 20, 


1958. 


It has been and continues to be very 
dry. The nights are getting long and 
cold and the grass will not have time 
to grow before the ground freezes when 
we do get rain. 

The same number of ewe lambs will 
be carried over this fall as last year. 
Bred ewe numbers will be one-third 
less than last year. Our breeding oper- 
ations have been cut on account of feed 
conditions. We cannot afford to feed 
any concentrates during the winter. 

Recently we sold our fall wool for 25 
cents per pound. 

—W. A. Barnes 


COLORADO 


Monte Vista, Rio Grande County 
October 11, 1958 


Feed prospects are average on the 
fall and winter ranges. It has been dry 
and warm; rain would help the feed. 

I’m saving 10 percent more of my ewe 
lambs than last year. Considerably 
more ewes are being bred here in the 
San Luis Valley this fall. Whitefaced 
crossbred yearlings have been sold here 
recently from $30 to $32. 

We feed 40 percent protein 
as a concentrated feed during the win- 
ter. Baled alfalfa hay sells from $12 
to $14 per ton. Some hay is lower priced 
at the present time than a year ago. 

Coyotes have been more numerous 
here lately. Ten-eighty is a good coyote 
controller, but oftentimes rangers are 
hesitant to let the trapper put out 
enough stations. 

Present wool sales have been from 
to 40 cents a pound. 

It seems to me the sheep industry 
should undertake a ram sterility testing 
program. I feel rams sold at sales 
should be sold subject to passing the 
test. 


pellets 


7 
r¢ 


—Robert V. Haigler 


Saguache, Saguache County 
October 9, 1958 

Recent prices for fine-wooled yearling 
ewes range from $30 to $40. Whitefaced 
crossbreds have been sold from $25 to 


$35. 


It has been dry here with some wind. 
The grass is very dry, and the feed 
prospects are only fair on the fall and 
winter ranges. 

We have saved about the same num- 
ber of ewe lambs as last year. Range 
breeding bands are about the same size 
as last year, but farm flocks are larger. 

During the winter we use a 22 per- 
cent pellet and some corn for concen- 
trated feeds. Hay prices are about the 
same as last year. Baled hay sells from 
$15 to $20 per ton. We plan to use about 
the same amount of supplemental feed 
as last year. There was an extra good 
hay crop here this year. 

Our loss from coyotes on the summer 
range was about the same as usual. 

I think there will be some decrease 
in the number of sheep on the summer 
ranges because of cuts made by the 
Forest Service and BLM. 


—Hagan & Schmittel 
IDAHO 


Burley, Cassia County 
October 10, 1958 


I have been told that all the aged 
ewes from the Carey, Arco and Salmon 
counties that were culled out, were 
trucked into Minidoka County where 
they were sold to private individuals 
in various counties for farm flocks. 
said to be reasonable, 
size, wool type, etc. 


—Victor Smith 


were 
age, 


Prices 
based on 


MONTANA 


Ekalaka, Carter County 
October 9, 1958 


Coyotes have been less numerous. The 
trappers have been doing a good job 
distributing 1080 bates, and they are 
very effective. 

It has been dry and windy here, and 
the feed is dry. Because of these con- 
ditions, feed on fall and winter ranges 
is short. 

We are keeping more ewes to breed 
because we sold most of our ewe lambs. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Fine-wooled yearling ewes have sold 
at $27 per head recently, and whitefaced 
crossbreds from $28.50 to $30. We got 
21 cents for our wether lambs and 25 
cents for ewe lambs. 

One dollar per pound has been paid 
for wool on core-tested, clean basis in 
Boston. 

I have been feeding corn and 44 per- 
cent soybean cake as a winter supple- 
ment. The going price of loose alfalfa 
hay is $12 per ton and baled from $15 
to $18. These prices are a little higher 
than last year. 

—Ellis F. Burch 


Hammond, Carter County 
October 10, 1958 


Ewe lamb numbers are down a little 
compared to last year, but ewe numbers 
are about the same as last year. Fine- 
wooled and whitefaced crossbred year- 
ling ewes have sold at $27 recently. 

The weather has been dry and dusty. 
We do have fair feed on the range even 
though we had a dry hot August. June 
and July were cool and the grass and 
stock did a good job of growing. At 
present the feed is brittle and tramps 
off easily. Our stock dams are low and 
some wells are failing, so moisture of 
some kind would be welcome. 

We use corn cake, 20 percent protein 
and corn for supplemental winter 


feed. No hay has changed hands in 
our area. Recently some one-half blood 
wool sold for 47 cents per pound. 
Coyotes are less numerous because 
1080 stations and airplanes have done 
a good job for us. 
—R. O. Burch 


NEW MEXICO 


Fort Wingate, McKinley County 
October 9, 1958 


We feed pellets consisting of 70 per- 
cent alfalfa, 20 percent sorghum grain 
and 10 percent molasses during the 
winter. I have heard that hay prices 
are less than a year ago. 

We have been having fair weather 
lately. Feed prospects on fall and 
winter ranges are mostly good, but 
some areas are deficient in rainfall. 
Late summer rains are causing late 
maturity of grass. If frosts are late, 
the grass should mature. 

About the same number of ewe lambs 
have been carried over this fall as a 
year ago, and approximately the same 
number of ewes will be bred this 
fall. I haven’t heard of any sales of 
yearling ewes. 

Coyotes are less numerous, as 1080 
and cyanide guns have kept them in 
check. 


No wool has changed hands here 
lately. 


Stanley L. Smith 





OREGON 


Powers, Coos County 
October 13, 1958 


The grass on the range will be short 
if we do not get more rain soon. After 
a couple of days’ rain in September, 
we have had unusually dry and hot 
weather. The grass that was started in 
early fall is drying up again now. 

We feed our sheep on our own range 
land and do not use concentrates. Baled 
alfalfa hay sells for $32 per ton. A few 
more ewe lambs have been carried over 
this fall in comparison with last fall 
and bred ewe numbers will be larger. 

I want to extend my thanks for the 
fine job done by the National Wool 
Growers Association officers in con- 
nection with the extension of the incen- 
tive payment program. 


—Joseph W..Harris 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Castle Rock, Butte County 
October 14, 1958 


Short feed prospects prevail on the 
fall and winter ranges. We have had 








Individual Entries ........... 








December 1, 1958 


7 “Rush To The Rockies” 
NATIONAL WESTERN 
STOCK SHOW... 


“Denver, Colstedle . “January 16-24, 1959 


AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING LIVESTOCK EVENT 
FIRST Peay in a Great Centennial Celebration 


To SHOW ... To SELL... To BUY SHEEP! 
Outstanding Carload Lamb Show — Wool Show 


National Western brings you the finest in breeding sheep and fat lambs: 
SOUTHDOWN — RAMBOUILLET — CORRIEDALE — SUFFOLK — HAMPSHIRE — COLUMBIA. 


@ 4-H, FFA and Senior and Junior Collegiate Judging Contests. 
@ Judging and sales of open and junior show entries, carload show, carload fat lambs, truckload fat lambs. 


— Closing Dates on Entries — 
Carload Entries - 


Your Finest Opportunity 


biacereatth es ........December 26, 1958 
18 SPECTACULAR ARENA PERFORMANCES Matinee and Evening Performances Daily 


For premium books and ticket order blanks, write: 


lational Western Stock Show 


Willard Simms, General Manager ¢ Stockyards Station, Denver 16, Colorado 
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LOOK TO UTAH 


the home of top-quality 
registered sheep 


for OUTSTANDING breeding 
stock that will produce the 
quality lamb and wool needed 
for PROFITABLE operation. 


For information, write to: 


Utah Registered Sheep Breeders 
% Russell Keetch, Secretary 
Extension Service, USU 
Logan, Utah 


the driest September on record. Hail 
on June 7 damaged the range. 

About the same numebr of ewe lambs 
will be carried over this fall as last year. 
I keep about 400 ewe lambs each year. 
Breeding bands are the same size as 
last year—I’ll have 1,300 ewes this 
fall. In recent sales fine-wooled year- 
lings brought from $27 to $30, and 
crossbreds went at $27. 

Hay prices are the same as last year. 














When Answering Advertisements 
Please Mention the 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


Sheep and Cattle Ranch 


- In Wyoming's Best Ranch 
Country - 
- 35 Miles South of Cody - 


86,444 acres, deeded, lease and permit 
Territorial water rights—15,056 carrying 
capacity 
2,000 Rambouillet ewes and 100 Hereford 
cows included — 3 modern residences 
on paved, all-weather Highways 


Priced to Sell 


Write or Phone 


Jerry W. Housel 


Cody, Wyoming 
P. O. Box 69 Phone 26 














Purebred Rambouillet Bred Ewes 


260 Ewes 


These open-faced ewes will start lambing about March 1, 
1959. They are the product of 20 years of experience in pure- 
bred Rambouillet breeding and come from Wynn S. Hansen 
foundation stock. Our ewes are as nice as any in the West. 


What’s more, they are priced to sell! 
Complete Dispersal 


I would prefer selling to one man, who would carry on the breed- 


ing program. The ewes are available at anytime. Write or call: 


LLOYD N. DAVIS 


69 South Ist West 


Brigham City, Utah 


25 Ewe Lambs 


Telephone: 318 








Loose alfalfa hay sells at $12 per ton; 
baled at $16 per ton. 
My wool clip brought 47 cents per 
pound. 
—Francis W. Jacobson 


Castle Rock, Butte County 
October 11, 1958 


Feed conditions on fall and winter 
ranges are below those of the past few 
years. It has been very dry here with 
no rain for several months. 

Fine-wooled yearling ewes have sold 
recently from $26.50 to $28; whitefaced 
crossbreds, from $26 to $27. We have 
held back about the usual number of 
ewe lambs (400) this fall. Also, our 
bred ewes will number about the same 
as last year. 

We have our ewe lambs wintered on 
the grain and get a lot bigger yearlings 
than we can get on the range. We feed 
corn and cake cubes and 44 percent soy- 
bean cakes and dehydrated alfalfa as 
concentrates in the winter. Loose hay 
here is selling from $10 to $13 a ton, and 
baled alfalfa from $15 to $18. These 
prices are about the same as a year 
ago. 

Coyotes have been less numerous. 
Good control in past years with 1080 
and the use of airplanes has helped 
very much. 

Wool has been selling here recently 
from 42 to 47 cents per pound. 


—Henry W. Jacobson, Jr. 


Newell, Butte County 
October 13, 1958 


Feed on fall and winter ranges looks 
good. The grass, however, is very dry 
as we have been having warm and dry 
weather. 

I think the number of ewe lambs car- 
ried over this fall will be about the 
same as last year, but I believe there 
is a slight increase in bred ewes this 
fall. Mounting expenses have affected 
the size of our breeding operations. 

Whitefaced crossbred yearling ewes 
have been selling from $26 to $30. 

Ten dollars and up is the price paid 
on loose alfalfa hay and $12 and up 
for baled. These prices are lower, as 
there is a lot of hay here. I have no 
need for concentrates, as I winter my 
sheep mainly on alfalfa and corn here 
at home on the irrigation project. 

Airplane hunting has almost done 
away with the coyotes here in the open 
country. 

—Rudy Jaskela 


Prairie City, Perkins County 
October 10, 1958 


Government trappers have done a 
wonderful job in controlling coyotes. 
Without these trappers, there would be 
a lot of people going out of the sheep 
business. 


The National Wool Grower 











It has been dry here, but not too bad, 
and range feed prospects are good. 

I use Suffolk rams and sell all lambs 
each fall. I am breeding 100 fewer 
ewes this fall than last. Increased cow 
herds and my increasing age have 
caused the change in my breeding oper- 
ation. Yearling ewes have been selling 
from $25 to $30. 

We feed our sheep shelled corn and 
alfalfa in the winter as supplements. 
Loose hay sells at $12 per ton and baled 
at $15. Hay prices are cheaper than 
a year ago. 

—George O. Jesfjeld 


TEXAS 


Sonora, Sutton County 
October 10, 1958 


The outlook for feed on the fall and 
winter ranges is excellent. Recent wet 
weather has greatly helped feed condi- 
tions. A larger number of ewe lambs 
are being held over this year than last 
on account of better range conditions. 
We feed 41 percent protein cottonseed 
cake during the winter. Fine-wooled 
yearlings have been selling here at 
$27.50. 

—George Brockman 


UTAH 


Randolph, Rich County 
October 9, 1958 


There will be little difference in the 
number of ewe lambs saved this fall 
compared to last year. I think the num- 
ber of ewes bred this year will be 
slightly larger. Extension of the Na- 
tional Wool Act has encouraged the 
expansion of our breeding operations. 

Thirty dollars is the price paid for 
fine-wooled yearling ewes in recent 
sales. 

Dry and warm weather has made 
prospects for feed on the fall and win- 
ter ranges very poor. There has been 
little growth of feed over the summer. 
We feed 20 percent range pellets and 
41 percent cottonseed meal pellets in 
the winter as concentrates. Loose 
alfalfa hay has been selling here at 
$16 per ton, and baled hay at $20. Hay 
is a little higher this year. 

We have a good Government trapper 
who gets on the job, but the coyotes 
left are apparently very difficult to 
catch with the methods that have 
proved so effective in reducing numbers. 
I think a high bounty such as that 
which proved the final knockout blow 
to the wolves that were so destructive 
years back, would be a good experiment. 


—J. Earl Stuart 


Vernal, Uintah County 
October 16, 1958 


The outlook for feed on the fall and 
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winter ranges is poor, as it has been 


extremely dry. 
The number of ewes bred this fall COLUMBIA SHEEP 
will be the same as last year. Thirty 


dollars has been paid for both fine- 
wooled and waibiiaied crossbred year- The All American Breed 
ling ewes. 

In this section baled hay sells for $25 
per ton. 

There are more coyotes here. They 








“Always 100% Virgin Wool’ 


endbter @ For weight & quality fleece 
® For ewe lamb replacements 
USE COLUMBIA RAMS 
mnes pw: wounes COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
SPORTSWEAR ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
P.O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 


LOUNGING ROBES Mr. Alma Esplin, Secretary 














BED BLANKETS 








RANCHWEAR 
When Answering Advertisements 


Pendleton Woolen Mills Please Mention the 
Portland 4, Oregon NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 











Purebred Suffolk & Columbia Bred Ewe Sale 


NOVEMBER 17, 1958 
Golden Spike Livestock Coliseum, Ogden, Utah 


Held in conjunction with the 40th annual 
Golden Spike National Livestock Show 
November 14-19, 1958 
Sale Sponsored By: 

COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS AMERICAN SUFFOLK 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA SHEEP SOCIETY 
For Further Information Contact: 

Alma Esplin, Secretary - Allan Jenkins, Director 


Box 315,. Legan, Utah Newton, Utah 
— OTHER BREEDS IN SHOW CLASSES — 














SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Alired’s PRACTICAL GRASSLAND MANAGEMENT 
Clawson’s WESTERN — AND eerie INDUSTRY 
Collin’s PROFITABLE SHEEP 2 

Diggins and Bundy’s SHEEP PRODUCTION ie 
Ensminger’s SHEEP HUSBANDRY dell 

Gilfillan’s SHEEP .. 

Hopkin’s WOOL AS ‘AN APPAREL FIBER 

Kammlade’s SHEEP SCIENCE . 

Morrison’s FEEDS AND FEEDI NG" SEL Eee 
Newsom's SHEEP DISEASES .... se elie lee piastinna 

Rice, Andrews & Warwick's BREEDING BETTER LIVESTOCK _. Saat eeNee opie 
Sampson’ s RANGE MANAGEMENT BS Sat SR REE, SOI 
Saunderson’'s WESTERN STOCK RANCHING 
Seiden’s LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA” a 
Stoddart & Smith's RANGE MANAGEMENT . 

Thompson’s SOILS & SOIL FERTILITY ee 
Wentworth & Towne’s SHEPHERD’S EMPIRE ....... 
Wentworth’s AMERICA’S SHEEP TRAILS 


For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
414 Crandall Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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are getting wise to 1080 and there is 
not enough help to get rid of them. 
—B. H. Stringham 


WASHINGTON 


Palisades, Douglas County 
October 13, 1958 


We had a little rain in the last week, 
but otherwise it has been very dry here. 

Last year we kept 40 head of ewe 
lambs, but this year there will be 70 
heac. About 40 more ewes than last 
year will be bred this fall. I’m just 
building up my flock to 500. 

Some whitefaced crossbred yearling 
ewes sold from $24 to $26 recently. 

Baled hay has been selling at $20 
per ton. This is about $4 to $5 higher 
than a year ago. 

Coyotes are numerous here. 
Thanks to the Government trapper, I 
haven’t had any troubie as yet. 

—Doyle F. Goldy 


WYOMING 


Afton, Lincoln County 
October 16, 1958 


It has been dry here with cool nights. 


less 





THE ALL NEW 


=O) ts on the RANGE 


SHEEP 
CAMP 
TRAILER 
NOW 
AVAILABLE 
TWO BED * * * NEW CHASSIS 





Ahlander Mfg. Company 


490 Se. University Ave., Provo, Utah 








PAINT-FREE WOOL BRINGS 
14,-2c PREMIUM! 
Use TEMPLE TAGS 
instead of Branding Paint! 
TEMPLE TAG COMPANY 
Temple, Texas 


SUFFOLKS 


ARE BETTER BECAUSE: 


@ Suffolk Rams are 
excellent for cross 
breeding. 

@ Suffolk Lambs grow rapidly — 
have more weight at market 
time. 

@ Suffolk Lambs have an excel- 
lent carcass. 

















For Information Write: 
THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hodgson, Secretary 
Moscow, Idaho 








The feed is dry and broken off. Range 
forage outlook is not very good. The 
same number of ewes will be bred this 
year as last year, and about the same 
number of ewe lambs are being held. 

I don’t know of any fine-wooled year- 
lings sold at recent sales, but white- 
faced crossbreds have gone at $27. 

I surely hope the price of wool comes 
back up. The present market is very 
discouraging with our high operating 
costs. 

Corn and 20 percent pellets are fed 
as concentrates during the winter. 
Around $12 per ton has been the going 
price of loose alfalfa hay. Baled hay 
has sold for $15 per ton. These prices 
are about the same as last year. 

We have more coyote trouble. They 
don’t seem to be taking the poison as 
well as formerly. 

—Delmar C. Lancaster 


Laramie, Albany County 
October 9, 1958 


There will be a few more ewe lambs 
saved this year than last, and also more 
ewes bred. Better lamb prices and the 
passing of the wool bill have encour- 
aged this increase. 

Recent sales of fine-wooled yearlings 
have been made from $30 to $32, and 
about the same was paid for whitefaced 
crossbreds. The demand for aged ewes 
has been strong. They bring from $12 
to $16. High prices for feeder cattle 
are probably the reason for this de- 
mand. 

On the fall and winter ranges, the 
outlook for feed is good, although at 
present it is very dry and brittle. We 
feed dehydrated alfalfa pellets and 
some 20 percent range pellets in the 
winter. Delivered baled hay sells at 
$21 per ton. This price is about $5 less 
than last year. 

Coyotes are more numerous. Cattle- 
men will not let us pursue coyotes on 
their ranches. 

Some wool was sold here a month ago 
at 36 cents per pound. 

—Otto Lembcke 


Shell, Big Horn County 
October 9, 1958 


Twenty-seven dollars was paid for 
fine-wooled yearling ewes here recently. 
Crossbreds (whitefaced) have gone at 
$26. 

Feed prospects on the fall and winter 
ranges are below average. Our weather 
has been drier than usual. 

The number of ewe lambs carried over 
this fall is about the same as last year, 
and there will be the same number of 
ewes bred as last year. 

Oats and barley and some split beans 
are used in our operation for supple- 
mental winter feeds. No price has 





been established on hay, although I 
think it will be lower this year. 
Coyotes are less numerous here. Gov- 
ernment trappers have kept coyotes 
down pretty well. 
There may be more 
farms than a year ago. 
—R. C. Lampman 


ewes bred on 


McKinley, Converse County 
October 14, 1958 


We need moisture very badly in most 
parts of the State. Our grass, even 
where it has a good growth and is ma- 
tured, is very dry, and when they go 
over it once with a bunch of sheep, it 
breaks off; in fact, the wind is already 
breaking some of it off. Where we have 
good range conditions, and we have in 
several parts of the State, some mois- 
ture very soon would freshen and 
toughen up the feed, so we would be in 
pretty good shape. 

The market for aged ewes seems to 
be improving and there is a very con- 
siderable demand for one- or two-year 
breeders. 

Lambs, of course, have practically all 
been contracted and most of them have 
now been delivered. 

—J. B. Wilson, Secretary 
Wyoming Wool Growers Assn. 
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COLUMBIAS | 





BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
CURTIS, FRANK B. 
Wolf, Wyoming 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 

OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 

TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rt. 3, Box 677 
Fort Collins, Colorado 





Collinston, Utah | 


HANSON, MARK B. 


PANAMAS 





Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 
Center, Colorado 
KAISER, A. C. (AL) 
102 - 2nd Ave., Monte Vista, Coloradc 
KILLIAN, BYRON 
Salem, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1} 


MARQUISS, DON & R. B. 


Gillette, Wyoming | 


HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 


LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Carey, Idaho 


LINFORD, A. R. 
Raymond, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 


Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 





RAMBOUILLETS | 





MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PELTIER, H. T. (HANK) 


(successor to Elmer Lind & Sons) 
Vernal, Utah 


PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 


Monte Vista, Colorado 
SPENCER, CHARLES F. 
Big Piney, Wyoming 
THOMAS, PETE & GARTH 
Malad, Idaho 





CROSSBREDS 





CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 


Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 





HAMPSHIRES | 





ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 


Junction City, Oregon 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SON, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
JENSEN & SON, HAROLD 
Ephraim, Utah 
KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM, INC. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
WITHERS, JOHN V. 


Paisley, Oregon 





ROMELDALES | 





SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 


Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 





SUFFOLKS 





ARMACOST, EARL 
Cambridge, Idaho 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
FAIRBANKS LIVESTOCK CO. 
221 S. West Temple 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
HAYS & SON, J. R. 
Box 25, idaho Falls, Idaho 
HINTON, T. R. 
Keller, Texas 
HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Carey, Idaho 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 
Tabiona, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
STEADMAN, L. R. 
R. D. 1, Sandy, Utah 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 


Levan, Utah 





TARGHEES 





HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 

JCHNSON & SON, WARREN 
Spearfish, South Dakota 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 

SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 





FAIR PROFITS ARE HARD to come 


by in these days of high costs—labor, feed, 
equipment, etc. That’s why it’s so im- 


portant to obtain maximum production 


from each sheep in your operation. Top- 


quality production comes only through 


breeding of quality rams and ewes. . . . 


Selective breeding definitely pays. . .. Now- 


adays, it’s a sheep operation must! 


What makes 
the difference? 


FOR THE LIVESTOCKMAN it’s maximum production from every animal 


CONTEMPLATE THIS FACT when you 
plan your breeding program: each ram is 
up to 40 times more important than any 
single ewe. This figure, of course, will de- 
pend on your operation and on the number 
of ewes a ram is bred to. If every ewe in 
your flock produces the maximum in quality 
lambs and wool, you’ll be able to widen the 
narrowing gap between expenses and in- 


come ! 


get the profit-producing rams you need at 


August 19-20, 1959 in the 
Livestock Coliseum — Ogden, Utah 


Sale under management of the National Wool Growers Association, 414 Crandall Bldg., Salt Lake City 1, Utah 





